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—— M Terre Haute, Indiana 
=> Dear Мг. Markle: 


Fas This will acknowledge your letter of 
February 18th regarding the first commercial use of 
electricity by our original store in Terre Haute. 

I talked today with a retired A&P 


Superintendent who came to Indiana in 1910 and he 
remembers that the store was gas-lighted at that time 
and he recalled that because of the availability and 
low cost of natural gas in that area, electricity was 
As 


slow in gaining acceptance for commercial uses. 
he recalls the store at that time, it was located in 


the 600 block on East Wabash Avenue. 
Your letter was very interesting to 
me and we are forwarding it to ovr Divisional 


Publicity Department today. 
Yours very truly, 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


22777, 


Office Manager. 


February 18, 1952 


Mr. Benjamin C. Lewis 
4625 Washington Boulevard 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dear Мг. Lewis: 


A newspaper here has a copy from your Detroit publicity 
director as to the oponing of the flrst retail store hore. 


5 Lt happenod I was in on that as I wired the store 
and we were all set for the opening when the old lighting 
company here pretested that they had not had suffictont notice 
and could not give them sgrvice for the grand opening. 


In this emergency I pursuaded the great and only 
Russell Harrison, who had set up an outfit, to give temporary 
service to a counsil and on our assurance, my own perhaps more 
than the А. & P. manager, that ho would continue service as 
the first customer of The Citizens Lighting Co., which was 
then being organized 


On that Saturday morning an official of The Terre Haute 
Light and Power Company came to the store to announce that 
they would be able to give service by noon. He was astonished 
to find the store lighted as no commercial customor had ever 
used electricity in Terre Haute. 


His disapproval was manifest and he threatened to enjoin 
the new company which had not yet secured théir franchise, but 
who had made application for it at tho meeting of the City 
Council the preceeding night. 


With public feeling so strongly against the old company 
he realized that such an effort would do him no good, consequently 
the first А. & P. store in Terre Haute became the first customer 
of the new company which in time, due to 21255145 gpd “ ву 


ое маса а the $ о. teso, 6 Stone & Webster firm. 


It is possible that the A. & P. publicity office would 
be interested in an embellishment of thls story. 


Yours very truly, 


A. Re Markle 
ARM/dfa 
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REFERENCE 
DO NOT CIRCULATE 


DES 
Geo; A; Scott, HERRED HAVAN, NAD, Nov. 1,1928 


Fres. Vigo County Historical Society. 
Dear Sir: 


In answer tc your request for a short sketch of my entering into the 
Jewelry business; my first experience in the Jewelry business in Terre 
Haute, was in 1876 when I came back here to work for Cal Thomas, then 
located at 527 Main St. in building known as National Block. 


My salary was $3.50 per week and a room, $3.00 of which went for а twenty- 
one meal ticket at Chapmans restaurant on So. Fourth St., the rest of it 
went for clothing, barber shop, Doctor bills if any etc. Of course I hed 
a little fund laid by on which I could draw at need. 


At that time there were the following Jewelers on Main St. Trask in the 
"Marble Block", Jake Kern, S.H. Freeman, John Freeman, he vith the long 
curly hair hanging down to his shoulders, some of you may remember him, 
Swope, Geo. Arnold, J.T.H. Riddle, Thomas and Statz, all on Main St. as ve 
called Ҹар. Ave. then. Of course there were others in other locations 
whom I cannot remember; later, Trask and Statz went out of business and 
Henry Schmidt who had been working for Swope, and Albert Froeb bought out 
Geo. Arnold, later Froeb sold his interest to John Bernhardt, Bernhardé | 
later sold to Schmidt and July Ist, 1889 I bought Schmidt out, at that time | 
situated at 403 Main St., First National Bank or Demings Bank as it was 

best known being on corner next door; a little later I moved to 607 Wab. Ave 
remaining there for thirty-five years and in 1925 we were forced to move to 
our present location, 20 N. Sixth St., in the New Chanticleer Bldg., caused 
by the purchase of our building by the Kresge 25g store, апа I may say we 
have no cause to regret the move, the location being equally good we believe 
and rent much cheaper. 


i 
4 
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Cf persons connected with the Jewelry business at the time I bought out 
Schmidt, there are five living, namely Меззегз Swope, Nehf, Schmidt, 
Bernhardt and myself, as far аз I know these are а11. 


I think this complies with your request. 1 know it don't amount to much, 
buthas far аз it goes, may interest some of the club and I am very happy 
to be of what use I can. If my hearing was better, I would be more than 
glad to attend every meeting, but its no use. Your asking this small 
service of me I take as a compliment. 


With all good wishes to you and the club, beleive me, 
n 1 үүх 
vien. CNTY PU n 0 Wn 
4. З 


Yours very truly, 


у. M. BIGWOOD. 
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August 18, 1954 


Gerard Motor Express 
J. В. Gibbons 

10 Cherry Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Gentlemens 


I am gathering material for a story of the earliest local 
freight hancling in Terre Haute, 


А 

The story starts with the heavy, broad tired wide gauge, М 
two wheeled one horse дгаув, These vehicles were nicely belsnced 
on а single axle and were loaded by putting a weight on two heavy (^ 
iron shod skiv-like extensions on the main Бобу. The load was j 
then rolled up end held in place by heavy stekes. Then the driver NN 
would go off to the front of the drey end his weight would bring N | 
down the front and ratse the rear end. 


One item of much desired income саге from racing to the, river 
on the alarm of fire, filling the hogsheeds with weter, and racing 
back to the scene of the fire, The first arrival was pelé $5400, 
the second was paid $3.00, while all the others received $1.00. 


Local freight which arrived by overland transportation from 
the Netiongl Road was distributed from the incoming wagons by these 
Grays tc the consines, 


Contributions of $10.00 or тоге for such work are fully 
deductable from income and state texes which will enable your 
organization to record in permanent form meterisl gathered from 
meny sources on thie subject == early freighting in Terre Heute, 


m 
May wo have jour help. Thank you. TS 
Sincerely, $ 
UY 
SS چ‎ 
we 
vs 
А. В. Markle QT 
President A > 
SS т 
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A duplicate was sent to Motor Freight Corporation. <> 
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CHICAGO 8. ILLINOIS GERARD MOTOR ExPRESS, INC. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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А Quarter-Century of Courteous and Dependable Service with Company Owned and Operated Equipment 
Р. S. C. I. 2798-A-3-985A1-2 1. C. C.-M. C.- 891 
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CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
2308 WEST 215Т PLACE 
VIRGINIA 7-7567 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
CRAWFORD 9411 


PI 


GERARD Мотов EXPRESS, INC. d INS ME SEA 
31 WABASH AVENUE TELEPHONE 5-6237 
VINCENNES, INDIANA 


P. O. BOX 328 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
TELEPHONE 160 


Eighteen Years Courteous and Dependable Service with Company Owned and Operated Equipment 
P. 5. C. |. 2798-А-3-985А1-2 1. C. C.- M. C.- 891 
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FTER the opening of each new store we are confident that 
the next will be better—for this reason the motto of 
this great organization is “Onward,” and to fully live 

up to it we must make greater efforts to please the public (and at 
this particular opening our old patrons) whenever a new store is 
opened, 


MUSICAL PROGRAMME 


At the Public Inspection of the New Terre Haute Store of 


S. H. KNOX & COMPANY, 


At 611-613 Wabash Avenue, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1908. 


From 2:30 Until 5:30 and From 7:30 Until 9:30 P. M. 


S. H. Knox & Co., Five and Ten Gent Stores Located At 


1 Chicago, Ill, 65-67 Monroe Street. 44 Madison, Wis. 
: Detroit, ‘Mich. 45 Buffalo, М. ¥., 448 Маш Street. 
$ Cincinnati, O.. 30 УУ, Fifth Street. 16 Dunkirk, N. Y. 


| Buffalo, N. Y., 390 Washington Street.47 Jamestown, N. Y. 
^ st. Louis, Mo., 510 Washington Avenue. #8 Galesburg, Il. 

6 Kansas Clty, Mo., 1104-6 Main Street. 49 Lockport, №. Y. 
59 Clinton, Iowa. 
51 
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î Indianapolis, Ind. Li: 
5 Youngstown, Ohio. Tonawanda, №. У. р эр, 
9 Toledo, Ohio. 22 Toronto, Ontario. ЕС o 
10 Lowell, Mass. 3 London, Ontario. ы. 
11 St. Louis, Ma., 718 №. Broadway. Hamilton. Ontario. - ta pe 
12 Milwaukee, Wis.. 222 Grand Avenue. Brantford, Ontario. ww; 
13 Grand Rapids, Mich. Kingston, Ontario. ag о 
14 Cincinnati, O.. 1133 Main Street. Green Bay, Wis. 
15 Duluth, Minn. Canton, Ohio. 2 
16 Akron, Ohio. 59 Lansing, Mich. 
11 Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 827-829 Calhoun St. 60 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
18 Chicago. HL. 396 Milwaukee Avenue. 61 Marion, Ind. 
19 Erie, Pa. 62 Newburyport. Mass. | 
20 Niagara Falls, №. У. 63 Milwaukee, Wis.. 410 National Ave. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 64 Burlington, Iowa. 

Jackson, Mich. 65 Sheboygan, Wis. 

Saginaw. Mich. 66 Muskegon. Mich. 

Haverhill, Mass. 61 Battle Creek, Mich. 

Muneie. Ind. 68 Danville. IH. 

Evansville, Ind. 69 Rockford, 111. 

Richmond, Ind. 70 Chicago, Ill, 217-219 State Street. 


Bay City. Mich. 71 Cambridge, Ohio. 
Findlay. Ohio. 72 Ironton. Ohio. 
Buffalo. N. Y.. 520 \УПИат Street. 73 Marinette, Wis. 

So. Chicago, IN.. 9118 Commercial Ave.74 Evanston, Ill. 
Racine, Wis. 15 Traverse City. Mich. 
Chiengo, Ill, 293 East North Ave. 76 Batavia. Х. Ү. 


тт Hannibal, Mo. 


Oulincy. 111. 
78 Woodstock. Ontarlo. 


Elgin, Ill. 1 | 
Superior, Ill. 19 Corning. №. Y. 
Sandusky. Ohio. 80 Stratford, Ontario. 
Oshkosh. Wis. 81 Berlin. Ontario. 

82 St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Hamilton, Ohio. 

50 Tima, Ohio. 83 Ft. Wayne, Ind., 726 Calhoun Street. 
41 Covington, Ку. 84 St. Louis. Mo.. Franklin Avenue. 

42 Mansfield, Ohlo. 85 Kansas City. Mo., 1109-1111 Main St. 
42 Bloomington. Ш. 86 Elyria, Ohio. 


When we open our doors Saturday morning for business we 
shall continue with the determination to develop a business that 
will be a credit to itself and Terre Haute. We believe that we 
should at all times be alert to the best interests of our customers 
and leave absolutely nothing undone to please you in every way. 
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UR purpose is to make this event the most important 

O ECONOMY Sale of the year, and its accomplishment 

is evidenced in every line of our Opening Announce- 

ment. The VOLUME of merchandise, the VARIETY and the 

PRICES in this opening sale should attract the attention of each 
thrifty person in Terre Haute. 


Musical Program—Afternoon 


т Neath The Old Acorn Tree Sweet Estelle. 

2 When You Know You're Not Forgotten By 
The Girl You Can't Forget. 

3 Much Obliged To You. 

4 When You Love Her And She Loves You. 

5 Miss Dixie. 

6 Two Blue Eyes. 

7 Dreaming. 

8 Mariutch. 

g Merry Widow Waltz. 

то Captain Baby Bunting. 

11 And They Say He Went to College. 

12 Won't You Come Over to Philly Willie. 

I3 Tale The Church Bell Tolled. 

14. My Twilight Queen. 

I5 Pickles and Peppers. 

16 Sleepy Lou. 

17 Red Wing. 

18 I'd Rather Two Step Than Waltz Bill. 


All Music Played by Orchestra can be purchased at our Music 
Department. Price 10 Cents. 


HE interesting eonditions that prevail in our stocks es- 
pecially at OPENING SALES, have been and are un- 
usual sources whereby thousands profit exceedingly. 

The splendid values offered are made possible only by the tre- 
mendous purehasing power of EIGHTY-NINE Stores, owned ex- 
clusively by 8. H. KNOX & CO. Six buyers are constantly 
watching the markets of the world in our interests. No quanti- 
ties are too large for us to consume. Тре large volume of mer- 
chandise required to feed our EIGHTY-NINE Stores gives us à 
commanding position in the markets. That we give our patrons 
the advantage of this buying power will be apparent to all that 
visit uson Friday and Saturday. 


HE values to be seen to-day are convincing proof of this 
store’s commanding position as a supply center for in- 
expensive merchandise. It reflects also our policy of oft 

fering bargain opportunities just at the time they are most likely 
to be welcomed. Our phenomenal growth is the direct result of 
an inflexible purpose to present goods as they are, and our evident 
intention to share with you the advantages of our trade connec- 
tions. 


Musical Program—Evening 


The Girl That Threw Me Down. 
ГИ Be Waiting Dearie. 

I'm Sorry. 

Tola. 

Insanity. 

Falling Waters. 

Knights And Ladyes Waltzes. 
Stingy Moon. 

Somebodys. 

то Ain't You Glad You Fouud Me. 
тт Honey Boy. 

12 School Days. 

13 Once In А While. 

14 They Say He Went To College. 
15 That's What The Rose Said To Me. 


O хэм anh wt 


All Music Played by the Orchestra for sale at our Music Department 


OU who have visited our store this afternoon and seen 
the splendid values that will be put on sale Saturday are 
wondering **How is it possible for them to do it." Let 

us reason it out together, briefly. First we own and oper: *e 89 
big stores, all contracts are made at one central point—Our Gen- 
eral Offices in Buffalo—a factory representative does not have to 
travel to each store—remember 89 of them, but to one point, what 
he saves in traveling expenses, you get the benefit of in lower 
prices. Second, our buyers place their orders for the enormous 
quantities needed far enough a head so that same can be made in 
dull seasons, this practically accounts for our getting many 
things that other dealers never hear of until we market them. 
Third—We pay spot eash which makes our account a desirable one. 
Hence we can and do sell many items at less than the **One Store 
Man” has to pay for his merchandise. 

We think here are three convincing reasons why the “Knox” 
Stores are as necessary to youas is the Key Stone to the Arch. 


The first store of S. H. Knox & Co., was opened at Erie, Pa., 
in 1886, ina very modest way by the present head of the Company, 
Mr. 5. H. Knox. It is almost needless to state that “Old Erie 
Store? was in sharp contrast to the beautiful new store that is 
thrown open for your inspection to-day. The business was gradu- 
ally extended, and was owned exclusively by Mr. Knox until 1904, 
when S. H. Knox & Co., (38 stores) and Siebert, Good & Co., 
(22 stores) consolidated. Мг. Knox, of the former firm, and Mr. 
Good of the latter, being the present owners. 

S. H. Knox & Co., have since absorbed ten stores owned Бу 
H. G. Woolworth in the west, and five stores owned by Foster, 
Post & Co., during 1906 and 1907 nineteen more have been added 
to- the list which gives a grand total of 89 stores, which are scat- 
tered from Duluth, Minnesota, to St. Louis, Missouri and from 
Lowell, Massachusetts, to Kansas City, Missouri. The motto of 
the company being “Onward”? indicates that 89 remains the high 
number but a short time. 

The general offices of the company occupy the entire seventh 
floor of the big Prudential Building in Buffalo, New York. 

S. H. Knox & Co., have long realized that they should have 
another store in Terre Haute, but owing to the unusual prosperity 
that prevailed no room was available until recently, when our 
present location was secured, and we are proud to state that in 
none of the cities in which we are located have we a better store 
than we have in Terre Haute at 611-618 Wabash Avenue. 

We want you to feel perfectly at home in our store always, 
and to get the habit of “running in? every time you are down 
town, as we receive new goods every day, and xou will un- 
doubtedly see something that will please you. 

The policy of the company is absolute integrity, satisfaction 
and accommodation with the purpose of winningand holding the 
confidence of every woman, child and man who enters our doors, 

5. H. KNOX & COMPANY, 


А. Р. Наше, 611-618 Wabash Ave., 
Manager. Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Published for Meis Associates 


Meis Tradition Began in 1924 


First floor cosmetic display in 1941. 


The determination and ambition 
of three young men resulted in the 
establishment of the Meis 
organization. 

Brothers Lucien and Gustave 
Meis, who immigrated to the United 
States from Alsace-Lorraine and 
cousin Salo Levite, from Munich, 
settled in Danville, Illinois, where 
relatives had opened a Meis store 
around the turn of the century. 

The three young men moved to 
Terre Haute, pooled their savings 
and bought the Terre Haute Dry 
Goods Company on Wabash 
Avenue. 

The store began doing business as 
Meis Brothers in January 1924. 

Because Terre Haute had no outlet 
for women’s and children’s fashions 
at popular prices, Meis Brothers set 
out to fill that need. 

Levite was the first ready-to-wear 
buyer, Lucien Meis bought yard 
goods and Gus Meis bought small 
wares, such as jewelry and other 
accessories. 

The store did well from the 
beginning because it operated under 
a very strict philosophy: offer the 
best possible merchandise at the 
lowest possible price while always 
maintaining quality. 

In 1927 the owners added a four- 
story building to the east of their 
original 50-foot frontage. Two years 
later they purchased the remaining 
stock of the Kleeman Dry Goods 
Company. Even as the Depression 
brought lean times to Terre Haute, 
shoppers stayed with Meis. Levite 
recalls that on several occasions in 
the middle of the Depression, the 
store had to be closed off because it 
was filled to capacity with holiday 
shoppers. 


Meis offered high quality merchandise at thrifty prices 
during the war years (1942). 
- ——— 


Switchboard as it appeared in 1947 
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April 1986 


Meis weathered the Depression 
years without reducing salaries or 
laying off a single employee. 

The store expanded in 1940 with 
the addition of the Sherman 
building to the east, and again in 
1943 when Meis bought the 
remaining Levi Dry Goods stock. 
That same year Lucien Meis retired 
from the business because of poor 
health; his brother Gus had passed 
away in 1935. 

As the new president of Meis, 
Levite actively pursued new 
opportunities for growth. In the late 
'40s he opened the Boulevard Room, 
a department featuring designer 
fashions for women. 

Levite also introduced his 
partner’s son to fashion merchan- 
dising. Lucien Meis, Jr., started 
working as a full-time buyer in 1956. 
His first major project was setting 
up the Meis Men's Store, which 
opened adjacent to the main store in 
1964. Today Lucien Meis, Jr., is 
president of the Meis organization. 
Levite, past chairman of the board, 
retired in November 1985. 

As suburban shopping areas grew 
up around Terre Haute, Meis grew 
with them. A second Meis store 
opened at Plaza North Shopping 
Center in 1966; the Honey Creek 
Square store opened in 1973. 

Meis later opened stores in 
Danville, Mattoon and Carbondale, 
Illinois. Also Paducah, Kentucky 
and Anderson, Marion and Elkhart, 
Indiana. The Elkhart store is the 
newest addition to the Meis 
"family" having opened in 
November 1985. 

A new store under construction in 
Danville is expected to open in July. 


“Coke Is It!" 


The opening of "The Coca-Cola Shop" on 
March 1 is the first test of visual merchandising 
for Meis. 

Frank Smith, director of visual merchandising 
and store planning, said, “The shop design is a 
new concept in visual merchandising for Meis. 
"The Coca-Cola Shop' is the first of many such 
designs." 

The lay-out of the shops will vary from store to 
store but will *stay within certain parameters" 
set by Frank. 

Each store is working with its local Coke 
distributor to obtain props for the shop, which 
measures 150 to 200 square feet and is located in 
the Young Circle. 

Karen Land, buyer for junior sportswear and 
missy active wear, said, “The target customer is 
female from 16 to 50 but the tops and sweaters аге 
unisex. The jeans and skirts are definitely 
female." 

Murjani designs and manufactures the Coca- 
Cola line of weekend wear which has a “real 
broad appeal." 

"This is the first time I can remember a 
clothing manufacturer and a product like Coke 
working this closely together to make a mass 
impact on the market. Consumer response has 
been incredible." 

All the clothing has the Coca-Cola label and 
the colors range from bright to pastel. 


Labor of Love 


Lynn Kellet, buyer for junior dresses and coats, 
and husband Tom completed building their 
hexagon dome home in February. 

"We started building in April 1985 from 
scratch after looking at dome homes in 
catalogs," Kellet said. 

"Building the home was a true test of our 
marriage because of the multitude of decisions on 
how we wanted to arrange it. We feel our home 15 
a real labor of love." 

The hexagon dome home has a loft bedroom 
and is located near Terre Haute. 


Editors 


Judy Meister 
Paula Bartley 


Reporters 


(AN) Doris Fox 

(CD) Jamie Ellington 
(CO) Judy Anderson 
(DV) Candy Price 
(EH) Joanie Moore 
(HC) Kim Atkinson 
(MR) Peg Seeler 

(MT) Aleda Carlson 
(MD) Amber Sebastian 
(PD) Kathy Campbell 
(PN) Pam Hayne 
(WH) Flossie Bruce 


Editors Note: "You and Meis" is a 
newsletter published for Meis Associates. 

If you have any questions, comments or 
ideas for the newsletter, call the Advertising 
Dept., Ext. 289. 


Kim McElroy (left) and Jill Koopman (right), 
Meis associates, modeling Coca-Cola clothing. 


Coca-Cola Shop т Honey Creek Square features 
full line of sportswear and accessories. 


Associate Has 
Poem Published 


Meadows Associate, Margaret Clem, is a 
recent winner of a creative writing contest 
sponsored by the United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union's Action Magazine 

Margarets poem entitled "Work" was 
published in the January-February issue of the 
UFCW Action Magazine. She also received a 
$100 U.S. savings bond and a letter of 
congratulations from the president of Union's 
International. 

We would like to congratulate Margaret on her 
achievement. 


WORK 
Work! 


It's a four-letter word 
With a strong-pounding heart 
And it hands you a prize 
When you do your part 
It’s a four-letter word 
That means “to-begin”, 
That means "to-try", 
That means “to-win”, 
It's the song that we sing 
With our muscle and steam 
That hammers our days 
Into polish and gleam 
That four-letter word 
Holds us to the test. 
When we give it our all -- 
We get back the best. 
When we're hungry, 

It feeds us - 
When we're idle -- 

It needs us. 
Persistently stressing, 
It's life's harping blessing. 
Like the four-letter word 
That we call Love - 
WORK is a healer 
Sent from above. 


Margaret Clem 


Corporate Office 
Invaded By PC’s 


Meis has purchased and installed 
five Personal Computers along with 
several software packages for our 
continuing search in improving 
productivity. Instead of routine 
reports and listings being prepared 
by hand they will now be 
maintained by the PC’s. This will 
help process information faster, 
more accurately and in a 


professional manner. 
© 


John Munsch 


Marion Has New 
Store Manager 


John Munsch, new Marion store 
manager, came to Meis in November 
from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where 
he was store manager. 


John, 43, has been in the retail 
business since 1961 and has lived 
and worked in Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Florida. 

He and his wife Diane, their 
daughters Amanda, 8, and Emily, 
10, enjoy watching drill teams 
perform. 

“The excitement you feel is hard to 
explain to others,” John said. “You 
get goose bumps as you feel the 
power of the sound.” 

While living in Milwaukee, John 
was affiliated with Village Green’s 
Color Guard and Drill Team as fund 
raiser. 

We welcome John to Meis. 


Associate of the Month is judged on the 
following criteria and is given consideration bya 
committee, based on the following: 


. Letter from customer 

. Creative display (presentation) 

. Associate’s attitude 

. A good idea: shrinkage, cost savings, etc. 
. Making customers feel special 

. Willingness to do things without direction 


OOM ON 


Awards given to Associate of the Month: 


1. Associate will recieve a day off with pay. 

2. A special pin, indicating “Associate of the 
Month”, worn in conjunction with their Meis 
pin and passed on monthly. 

3. Twenty dollar bill. 

4. А portrait/frame with the associate’s name 
on it to be placed in a prominent location in 
each store. The associate will receive the 
portrait at the end of the month. 


Anderson 


1985 

Jan Wagner 
Anna Pugsley 
Betty Maxwell 
Doris Fox 

Mil Allison 
Becky Hollon 
Dorothy Grice 
Chris Kinnett 
Mary Fogal 
Tony Smith 
Marlene McLaughlin 
Sue Harris 


1986 

Mary Ann Mumbower 
Bob Dodd 

Phyliss Collins 


Carbondale 


1985 

Katherine Jenkel 
David Blockley 
Tish McDonald 
Tony Fontana 
Darlene Wiseman 
Nancy Dunn 
Steve Gant 

Ruby Bush 
Velma Butler 
Jan McGrann 
Kathy Gooch 
Beulah Gualdoni 


1986 

Cindy Thompsen 
Carmen Colon 
Jenna Bloodworth 


Danville 


1985 

Holly Frazier 

Norma Jean Schingel 
Barb Cunningham 
Helen Johnson 
Maxine Hancock 
Jane Holtz 

Mary Wilson 

Danuta Murrmann 
Jo Johnson 

Bonnie Johnson 

Bea Smith 

Cecelia Thornsbrough 


1986 

Nyla Williamson 
Carol Barnes 
Stephanie Holaves 


Elkhart 


1985 
Dorothy Banner 


Honey Creek 


1985 

John Atkinson 
Phyliss Pancake 
Caron Kautz 
Angie Tharp 

Ed Kiefling 
Naomi Pounds 
Jewel Ennen 
Donna Selvia 
Irma Born 
Trent Farmer 
Delores Leonard 
Kathleen Hamilton 


1986 

Mary Prewett 
Darlene Eckstein 
Paul Wasson 


Marion 


1985 

Linda Asborne 
Charlotte Knoderer 
Jeff Ullom 

Joyce Pappas 
Andrea Thompson 
Jeff Richardson 
Dixie Hutchison 
Lori Claiborne 
Maria Kerr 

Kathy Morrell 
Kim Bogle 

James Pritchett 


1986 

Althea Harmon 
Margaret “Peg’ Bloom 
Nancy Atkinson 


Mattoon 


1985 

Cheryl Hackman 
Marsha True 
Louise Gilbert 
Marilyn Royse 
Judy Key 

Kelli Brosam 
Janice Peadro 
Nancy Malone 
Kent Kovack 
Kathie Early 
Gertrude Schlinsog 
Tanya McElwee 


1986 

Jeff McRoberts 
Brad Schrock 
Jane Sudkamp 


Meadows 


1985 

Dorothy Padgett 
Toni Norris 

Karen Nasser 
Lisa Lee 

Harley Weir 
Margaret Holler 
Lucille Smith 
Donna Sears 
Connie Boyd 
Mary Ann Tackett 
Sue Carney 
Rhonni Montgomery 


1986 

Rosemary Francis 
Harry Clem 
Amber Sebastian 


Paducah 


1985 

Sue Travelstead 
Tina Cobb 
Nancy Leek 
Gerald Kommer 
Gaylon Walton 
Sharon Johnson 
Kim Latham 


ASSOCIATE 
SPOTLIGHT 


Associate of the Month 


Robin Woods 
Daisy Pryor 
Sheila Carrell 
Carol Humphrey 
Scott Meadows 


1986 

Marsha Fortson 
Ruth Greer 
Letha Byrd 


Plaza North 


1985 

Janet Gideon 
Judy Pastorius 
Ron McIntyre 
Jeff McNeil 
Cleo Heubel 
Janice Williams 
Norma Jackson 
Traci Harlan 
Terry Lucas 
Vicki Cook 
Jean Wilk 

Pam Fisher 


1986 

Carla Wineinger 
LuAnn Malone 
Sharon Wells 


Warehouse 


1985 

Charlette Reyher 
Flossie Bruce 
Ralph Churchill 
Donna Thompson 
Carole Hayes 
Judith Stroot 
Johnetta McKellery 
Danny Butler 
Cary McQeary 
Karen Killion 
Marge Loy 
Debbie Fisk 


1986 

Matt McKee 
Chuck Shope 
Don Bridgewater 


Congratulations to... 


Anderson 


Pamela Sue Harmon promoted to department 
manager. 

Sally Reynolds promoted to department 
manager. 


Carbondale 


Rhonda McManus promoted to department 
manager. 

Michelle Scott promoted to department 
manager. 

Corey Peterson promoted to visual 
merchandise coordinator. 


Corporate Office 


Charlotte Ingle promoted to ICO supervisor. 

Elaine Artz promoted to alternate night 
supervisor. 

Laura Zuhone as new associate buyer. 


Marion 


Gary Laszewski new assistant manager. 
Jeff Burton promoted to visual display 
coordinator. 
Jill Newell promoted to cosmetics. 
Charlotte Knoderer promoted to cosmetics. 
Jimmie Pritchett promoted to deparment 
manager, of men’s sportswear. 


Special Achievements 


Our congratulations to Mattoon associate, 
Judy Key, on her weight loss achievement. Judy 
embarked in a weight loss program through the 
local “Diet Center.” As of February, Judy had 
reached her goal of reducing 60 pounds and 79 
inches. 

e e. LÀ e 


Congratulations to Susan Rouse, Meis 
associate at Honey Creek Young Circle, for being 
chosen by Who’s Who For High School Students. 
Susan is a junior at West Vigo High School in 
West Terre Haute 


Scott Liebermann, son of Meadows store 
manager Doug Liebermann, was awarded the 
Max Jones Sportsmanship Award at the Terre 
Haute Boys Club State Basketball Tournament. 

Scott is a member of the 1985-86 Terre Haute 
Boys Club basketball team that won the Indiana 
Boys Club Championship in the 13 to 14-year-old 
age group. 

Scott, a ninth grade student at Honey Creek 
Junior High School, has been a member of Boys 
Club for about five years. 

е e e e 

Ronald J. Sommers, son of Walter Sommers 
vice president and divisional merchandise 
manager, was judged to have the number one 
Brahman Bull in the world at the “Bull Judging 
Contest" in Houston, Texas. 


Carolyn Payne 


Carolyn Payne, advertising co-ordinator, 
Corporate Office, joined Meis staff March 10. 

During the six years that Carolyn has lived in 
Terre Haute she was the manager and buyer for 
"Poise-N-Ivy," a women's clothing store in 
Honey Creek Square. 

Before coming to Terre Haute, Carolyn was the 
manager and promotional director of Antioch 
Publications, a weekly newspaper, in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

She and her husband Max, who is assistant 
head football coach at ISU, have two children 
and two grand children. 


NE 
ARRIVAL 


Jenifer Lee Beard was born March 1 to Tammy 
Beard. Tammy is assistant line supervisor at the 
Terre Haute Distribution Center. 


Justin Kyle Day, born March 8 to Lisa and 
Albert Day. Both are Meis associates in Terre 
Haute. 


Mallori Elaine, nine pounds, nine ounces, born 
on March 14 to Nancy Drollinger, Danville 
associate. 


Michael MeMahan 


New Store Manager 
In Elkhart 


Michael McMahan, 31, joined Meis as Elkhart 
store manager March 24th. 

After earning a bachelor's degree in business 
administration at Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, Michael began his retail 
career with Allied Stores, Pomeroy Division, in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

During the nine years with Allied he served as 
buyer for housewares and managed five stores at 
various times. 

Michael, his wife Patricia and daughter, 
Ashley, 2, are looking forward to settling down in 
Elkhart. 

“This store has a lot of advantages," Michael 
said. "It is a full-line store with furniture and 
electronics." 

Meis' tenth store is the largest, with 104,000 
square feet of floor space and offers the largest 
cosmetic department in the area. The decor is 
ultra-modern in mauves and pinks. 


We Will Miss You 


Claire Rynick, inventory control 
manager at the Corporate Office, 
retired on March 28, 1986, after 35 
years with Meis. 

Claire started with Meis in 1951 as 
a parttime cashier during the 
Christmas season. Since beginning 
with Meis, Claire has held several 
positions within the company, such 
as personnel manager, secretary to 
Mr. Levite for 20 years, assistant 
manager at the Honey Creek store 
and as a buyer and merchandise 
manager. 

We extend our best wishes to 
Claire and hope her retirement is a 
happy one. 


Marriages 


Maria Kerr, Marion associate, 
married Phillip Jennings on 
February 15 at the Tenth Street 
Wesleyan Church. 


Melane Lou Williams and 
Jonathon Derby were married on 
March 16. Melane is a Marion 
associate. 


Anderson Bridal Show Attended by 1100 Guests 


More than 50 bridal gowns were on display in the fourth and most elaborate of Meis' annual 


bridal shows held February 23rd. 


Just a few examples of the beautiful bridal fashions are pictured below. 
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Leonard McDaniel GREETS YOU 
РЕР МТП 


DO NOT CIRCULATE ° the 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


OF McDANIEL FREIGHT LINES 


Community Affairs File 


and presents here a brief history of how the firm grew from 
a one-truck operation of 25 years ago to a well-rounded 
outfit now handling approximately a million pounds of 


freight daily in Indiana and Illinois 


T WAS on September 1, 1927, that Leonard McDaniel started a truck line between Attica and Indian- 

| apolis, Indiana. Previously a school bus operator at Attica, near the western border of Indiana in 

Fountain County, Leonard for some time had been studying the possibilities of operating a motor 

m—< freight line from there to Indianapolis for the hauling of small shipments of general freight. Мас’з 

a first truck was a Reo Speed Wagon. He recalls that there were no hard-surfaced roads in his area at 

»—-gy that time and that, when the roads were bad, it often was necessary to go from Attica to Indianapolis 
by way of Terre Haute. 


2 Within the first six months of operation, the line began serving intermediate points along the route, 
including Crawfordsville—midway of the operation—and today McDaniel Freight Lines has its general 
office and garage in that city. 

سس 
In 1931, when electric interurban lines were being abandoned, including that through Crawfordsville,‏ = 
cs the truck line's business began increasing considerably, making it necessary to add new equipment. At‏ 
about that time, the line also started providing irregular schedule service to Danville, Illinois, across the‏ 
State line from Attica, and today that is the company's western terminus.‏ 
Continued growth of the business set Leonard MeDaniel to seeking Indiana Publie Service Commis-‏ 
sion certificates of operating rights, and in 1936 he purchased one containing authority to serve Terre‏ ! 
Haute. Within the next few years he also obtained certificates to serve Danville, Indiana; Lafayette,‏ 
Indianapolis, and intermediate points between the six terminal cities.‏ 


In April, 1942, С. M. Cook, who had been in banking 181! years at Veedersburg, Indiana, joined 
McDaniel Freight Lines as secretary, and he still is with the firm in that capacity. 


Leonard McDaniel served as president of the Indiana Motor Truck Association for the 1945-46 term. 


| 


< 
= 


Mac and his first tractor-trailer. The tractor was an Indiana. The trailer still does pick-up work. 


f 2. IR Meroe 


This was McDaniel’s first terminal, which was located on South Mill Street in Crawfordsville, Indiana. Lefi to right 
in photo are Leonard McDaniel, Donald Dice, driver, now deceased; an unidentified man who happened by and «vt in the 
picture, and Fred McCullough, still around Crawfordsville. Two Reo Speedwagons and a Chev are “in dock.” 


Claude L. Jones, who also served a term as president of the IMTA, joined McDaniel Freighi Lines in 
June of 1947 as vice-president and general manager. He brought with him many years of experience as 
general manager for a large Common Carrier in the northern part of the State. 


Under the latter's direction, a complete sales staff has been built up, consisting of Р, L. Joyce, gen- 
eral sales manager (he also manages the Indianapolis terminal) ; Don УУ. Blary, assistant sales nianager, 
stationed at Danville, Illinois; George McDaniel (Lecnard's uncle), at Lafayette; Donn Pickeit, Terre 
Haute, and Max Thomason, Indianapolis. Previously, Roy Reeder, Terre Haute, who has been with the 
company 14 years, had been the only full-time sales representative. 


Officers of the company are Leonard McDaniel, president; Claude L. Jones, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; G. M. Cook, secretary, and George Lamson, assistant general manager. The latter is old- 
est employee in point of service. 


Today McDaniel Freight Lines, Inc., employs approximately 135 persons and operates 50 tractors, 
Т5 trailers, and 25 pick-up units in its Common Carrier operation. The firm services its own trucks, 
owns all of its equipment, its home offices and garage, and all of its terminals except that at Indian- 
apolis. The McDaniel terminal in the Hoosier capital is in the large, new multi-unit terminal at West 
and Morris streets. 


Along with being geared to adequately serve its regular points, MeDaniel also has interline connec- 
tions with other common carriers and forwarding companies, making it possible to give complete service 
to the shippers in that line's territory. The company maintains constant teletype service between all of 
its terminals to expedite its freight-handling volume of approximately one million pounds of freight 
daily. 


When Claude Jones joined the company in 1947 as general manager, key personnel got together for this picture. 


TODAY: Six Terminals, 135 Capable Employees To Serve You 


dmt ТЕ vw M elu шинэ 
СВА\ГО VILLE—Front row, left to right: Robert Higgins, INDIANAPOLIS—Front row, left to right: В. Flannary, 4. Baugh- 
Sam Bornk: acy Newell, Charles Brown, Howard Simmons, Den man, J. Robinson, H. Dawson, G. Finch, В. Saters, J. Strube, D. 
Sparraw, impbell Virginia Payton, Georgia Clore, Ruth Thurnal, Е. Thurnall, Ben Willis, Ed Hicks. Back row: L. Frink, 
Newell, H: ynsoer, Н. P. Herbers, Evelyn Grimes, Back row: G. Barnett, Kai Hansen, Keith Harmon, Obra Taylor, Imogene Neal, 
Raymond Fairticld, George Sheets, Phil Ward, Les Powell, Bill High- Max Thomason, Janet Coaper, Ellouise Meyer, O. Merritt, E. Zimmer- 
tower, Joc fii (or ge Simmons, Don Sager, Jack Cook, Gilbert Clough. man, H. McNeely, Wm. Ralph, С. Irwin, Р. L. Joyce, 


Lon мээд 

TERRE HAUTE—Left to right, standing: Donn Pickett, Homer DANVILLE, ILL.—Left to right: Don Blary, Dave Sizelove, Bob 
Mathewman, Bob Jones, Roy Reeder, Floyd Borders, Alfred Delaunois, Deck, John Dunwoody, Charles Penrod, Floyd Blaker, Robert Cox, 
John Layher, Carl Bailey, Ira Matherly, Marion Sullivan, Earl Drake, Ratchen Wright, Freeman Parks, Jim Haun, Absent: Bill Bozarth, 
Burchard Morris, Cecil Walker. Seated: Benjamin Bailey, Roy Deakins, Ann Kingery, Davis Trinkle, Howard Edwards, Hayward Henry, Dale 
Roy, Sullivan, Aubrey Henry. Morgan, Russell Grubbs, Lowell Ratts, Frank Frazier, Rehert Elmore. 


DANVILLE, IND.—Left to right: Harry Nicely, Jr.; Jack Harrison, LAFAYETTE—Left ta right, George McDaniel, Julian McClain, 
Wayne Scott, Elmer азаа Bari McClain. Fred Deck, Charles Meyers, Charles Clawson, and Ben Marsh. 


| аа 


McDANIEL FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


e Ld 


С. Г. JONES 
V. P. & Gen. Mer. 


L. McDANIEL 
President 


The Officers of McDaniel Freight Lines Wish 


; To Thank Their Customers And Employees 
M 1 Who Have Made Possible The Company's | 
GEO. LAMSON Progress Over The Last 25 Years. Со ери 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


at 5th and Wabash 
Terre Haute. 
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TERRE HAUTE IN 47803 


Peddler’s Groovy Grand Opening 
is Heavenlyer than Angel Food 
Cakes and Christmas Presents. 


Join Your With-it 
Friends & Neighbors at 


Ж УХ 


Rollicking, 
Rousing 
t 2. | Super Grand 
мо rU ар J ‘i Opening 
at 
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5th and Wabash 
Terre Haute 


0) 081А 
5ее 
huge, happy clusters of the СУ 
nowest, wowest, gleaming Christmas № 
clothes, coats, dresses, shoes, 
accessories for everyone you love. 


Hear 
The latest scene music for 
exciting fashion shopping. 
Be Part 
of the avante garde 


turned-on decor and inspired 
lighting effects. 


Ч * 


The Bluebird of Christmas, 


Brings Wonderous 


GROOVY FASH 


sparkling selections of new 
winter & Holiday clot 


Come by, say Hi and be joyful... for this 7 
is your place, filled with your clothes, your kind e 
of people. ..all swingin'...all relaxed. ..turnedá Бу 
toward today and a great tomorrow! ЁО oe, 
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2 5th and Wabash o. у.” 
Cy : |< 
Terre Haute , - 
Present E h най Harken to: M 
PN the Double, Standard 
a depariment devoted to men ч 


IIONS Today... bring your Christmas Gift List and start * who want to make ife scene 


in very сощетрогаку, 


stuffing those stockings with crísp, gleaming very “now И 
Му arrived Holiday goodies at prices to make a 
thes you merry as Tiny Tim, & bring a twinkle to Scrooge, (оо! 
un Holiday Knit Vests, 
Deeply Cabled 
Sweaters, Teeny 
Ribs, Crocheteds 
58 to 515 
Knitted 
Nylon ShirtsoShells 4 
Perma-press ў 
Safari e Body Shirts ( € € 
77 “59 ӨМ 
. Famous-fitting 24 
2 Wide-leg Slacks, 
Skirts, Pant Skirts 
in Knits. Patterns & 
Solid Wools, 
$12 to 516 
Fabulous Flowing 
Crepe Blouses, 
98 (0711 
Smashing Wool 
Maxi Coats, 


550 to $70 


Swingin’ Dresses for Juniors & Chic Sophisticated Stylings foy. ihe with-it BUT, 
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Joyfully tear-out this, your 
free Christmas Gift Certificate, 
and bring it with you on your first 
wonderous trip to the Peddler's. 


Then... choose anything and 
everything т sight... for $5.00 
or for more, just as you wish... 
and deduct $2.00 from 
your purchase. 


Today, 


or by Saturday, 
‘December 20, jor Sure 
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5th 8 Wabash, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


gor Any » E y ind wi EAR This certificate void after 
di E 5 " ? enit Saturday, December 20, 1969. 
eMerchan 156 : } EE Not good on sale clothes 
e "un i 
oj your selection | | 
to the value oj 


55 or more deduct 


$2.00 


МИН or fair traded items. 
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Do мото! IRCU LATE 


other 
Pfizer 
products 
for the 
farm 


Terramycin® Feed Supplements 


(Brand of Ozytetracycline) 
are available in your favorite brand 
of manufactured feeds 


Terramycin 
| Poultry 


Terramycin 
Animal Formula 
for MASTITIS 


Terramycin 


Animal Formula Terramycin 
SOLUBLE Animal Formula 
POWDER TABLETS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
World's largest producer of antibiotics 
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Groton, Vigo ‘‘Family Вау” 
PAGE 2 


Hobbies Are Fun 


PAGE 4 


Little League Baseball 
PAGE 12 
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(PATE STEEL WORKERS 


of 


АМ СА 
Vigo боолу, Райїїс бегу 


Dated 
PRIGUST 22. 3555 


And oq tres (Т : 


Community Afairs Fte 
Pension Agreement 


between 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


and 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 
of 
AMERICA 
Vigo County Pudfic ШЭНЭ 


Dated 
AUGUST 24, 1956 


DO NOT r OIRC ULATE 


Community Affairs File 


PROGRAM OF 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Vigo County Pile Шэнэ 
Fstablished Pursuant to 


Agreement with United 
Steelworkers of America 


for 


Hourly Bargaining 
Unit Employees, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


| of 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
ECORSE, MICH. _ 

DO f Verore AR ЖЕ 


As Amended December 1, 1956 


The Tribune-Star’s 


Millionaire Root sS roots dee ep | 


5 File 


New 'Roto' 


21 Am ©. 


MEMAR 1 2 1983 


March 12, 1983 
15 cents sold singly 


in Terre Haute 


— home of the ubiquitous Coca- Cola bottle 


By FRANCES E. HUGHES 

Among those listed as “Тһе Forbes 
Four Hundred,” the richest people in 
America, in the Sept. 13, 1982, issue of 
Forbes magazine, was Chapman Shaw 
Root, a Terre Haute native. 

The magazine stated. ''Of necessity, 
the list is tentative rather than author- 
itative; a well-informed estimate, not 
an audited report." 

The list started with about a dozen 
names of men whose worth is esti- 
mated at $1 billion and up. Shipper 
Daniel Keith Ludwig. with estimated 
net worth above $2 billion. topped the 
list. 

Next were names of approximately 
30 peonle whose worth was from’ $500 
million and up. David Rockefeller, who 
runs the family foundation, Rockefeller 
Center Inc., topped that category. His 
net worth was estimated at near $1 
billion. 

Chapman Shaw Root's net worth was 
estimated at more than $200 million in 
the next group of $200 million and up. 
With close to $500 million, Samuel 
Curtis Johnson of S.C. Johnson and Son 
Inc., (Johnson's Wax) topped the list. 

"Roots" of the Root fortune were 
laid in Terre Haute in 1901 when Chap- 
man Root's grandfather, Chapman J. 
Root. started the Root Glass Co. 

In 1905, he established a second plant 
for the sole production of glass fruit 
jars. Three years later, he sold the 
plant to the Ball Brothers Co. of Mun- 
cie. 

When the Root Co. designed the 
bottle accepted for use by the Coca- 
Cola Co.. to which the patent was 
assigned in 1915, Root's fortune started 
to skyrocket. This same bottle design — 
with modifications — is still used for 
Coca-Cola and is an emblem recognized 
throughout the world. 

Considered the largest plant in the 
United States devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of high-pressure glass 
containers at the time, the company 
grew by 1932 from 200 employees to 
1.000. 

In 1932. the company merged with the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. The Root 
Glass Co.’s charter was amended to 
make it an investment company, of 
which Root was president until his 
death at the age of 80 years in 1945. 


ROOT GLASS COMPANY 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of HIGH PRESSURE BOTTLES 


Martin photo of a drawing circa 1935 


At the time of his death, Chapman 
Jay Root was president of the Orlando 
Investment Co. of Orlando, Fla.; presi- 
dent of the Terre Haute and Jack- 
sonville. Fla., Coca-Cola Bottling com- 
panies; a director of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. of Toledo, Ohio; the First 
National Bank of Terre Haute; the 
Continental Gin Co. of New York; the 
Coca-Cola Co. and of the Coca-Cola 
Bottling companies of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Wilmington, Del. He also had many 
other financial interests. 

Chapman Jay Root was the son of Jay 
Chapman Root, assistant manager of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal, and 
Mary Jane Wood Root. He was born 
Nov. 22, 1864, in Wayne County, Pa., 
and was educated in the public schools 
of Ravenna, Ohio. 

When he was 22 years old, he was 
employed at the Goig Foundry in 
Ravenna. Two years later, he became 
an employee of the Ravenna Glass 
Chimney Co. After a year there, he was 
elevated to the position of company 
vice president and treasurer. After a 


short while, he moved on to become 
manager of the Cream City Glass Co. of 
Milwaukee, and from 1899 to 1901, he 
was secretary of the North Baltimore 
Bottle Glass Co. He left there to come 
to Terre Haute to found his own com- 
pany. 

It was in the later years of his life 
that Root made his fortune and became 
nationally known as an industrialist. 

Chapman J. Root was married July 
12, 1891, to Ellen Agnes Ruffle of 
Ravenna. The couple had only one 
child, William R. Root, who was killed 
in an airplane accident south of Terre 
Haute on June 23, 1932. 

Wiliam was married to Virginia 
Shaw of Marshall, Ill., and the couple 
had one child, the son, Chapman Shaw 
Root. Mrs. Virginia Root Sutherland 
now lives at LaGorce Island, Miami 
Beach, Fla., and spends most of her 
summers in Marshall, Ill., visiting fre- 
quently with Terre Haute friends. 


Chapman Shaw Root was married 
May 1, 1948, to Susan Spear, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M.F. Spear of Terre 
Haute. Both were graduates of Wiley 


Vira | 
/ М, 


High School and attended Indiana State 
University. 

When Chapman’s grandfather died in 
1945, he became the heir to what was 
reported to be a $20 million estate. The 
money was left in trust until Chapman 
was 40 years old, then the trust became 
his absolute property. 


Chapman was 23 years old when he 
was married. Now 57, he and his wife 
have five sons, Chapman J. II, William, 
Christopher, John and Preston, and one 
daughter Susan Root Graham; and six 
grandchildren. The Roots live at Or- 
mond Beach, Fla. 


While handling his estate, Chapman 
developed outside interests, including 
the racing-car scene, which he quit 
after a crash killed two of his drivers. 


In May 1982, Coca-Cola agreed in 
principle to acquire Associated Coca- 
Cola from the Root Co. for $417.5 
million. The association was to be sold 
when Coca-Cola found another owner 
whose principal objective was to ag- 
gressively build the business and sup- 


~port and promote Coke products. 
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Chapman J. Root—His firm made 
the bottle that launched a 
thousand sips. Не died in 1945. 


Alexander Samuelson—He commanded 
the men charged with creating a 
distinctive soft drink bottle. 


By RICHARD S. SIMONS 


oS WITH the breath of 
new-mown hay and candlelight 
gleaming through the sycamores, 
the banks of the Wabash have 
produced one of the world's most 
famous industrial shapes — the 
contoured Coca-Cola bottle. 


Not only is the familiar con- 
tainer a Hoosier product, but the 
catalyst that created it was the 
intense heat and unbearable hu- 
midity of a typical, torrid Indiana 
summer. 

Fame and fortune rode in 
with the bottle which helped build 
a multi-million-dollar empire for 
the Root Glass Company of Terre 


ATerre Haute Колан Designed Shape 
Of Cokes To Come--And The Heat Helped 
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Hoosier Bottle 


Known Around 


Haute and its president, Chapman 
J. Root. When Root died in 1945, 
the bulk of his estate went to a 
20-year-old grandson, Chapman 5. 
Root, an Army recruit who had 
only recently returned from serv- 
ice in Europe. He was quickly 
dubbed “The World's Richest Cor- 
poral.” 


Although the bottle’s story 
has received oniy moderate atten- 
tion, the container itself is known 
so well that people in more than 
130 countries stretching around 
the earth can identify it with 
their eyes shut simply by feeling 
its shape. The U.S. government, in 
an unusual move, accepted the 
bottie as one of the first two 
glass containers to be patented 
solely on its distinctive shape. 
The other was the Haig and Haig 
pinch bottle. 


Before World War I, Coca- 
Cola, like most soft drinks, was 
packaged in a straight-walled 
glass container which was closed 
with a crown. Each bottle, regard- - 
less of the brand of drink that 
filled it, closely resembled every 
other bottle. This made it simple 
for any dispenser of soft drinks 
to serve a Coca-Cola substitute if 
he so desired and to confuse his 
customer with a bottle that bore 
no distinction whatsoever. 


The problem so greatly both- 
ered Benjamin Franklin Thomas 
of New York, one of six parent 
bottlers, that he urged Coca-Cola 
to develop its own exclusive con- 
tainer. Consequently glass manu- 
facturers throughout the country 
were invited in 1913 to enter the 
great bottle sweepstakes in quest 
of a plum of unlimited propor- 
tions in the large and expanding 
soft drink market. The Root Com- 
pany, along with more than 30 


This is the patented shape, designed 
in 1915, which has been in continuous 
use by bottlers in 130 countries. 
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other manufacturers, was notified. 
The challenge arrived at an op- 
portune moment and intrigued the 
management. 


In COOL weather during those 
days glass making at best was an 
uncomfortable trade. In hot, hu- 
mid weather it was intolerable. 
Blowers and gatherers learned to 
withstand the searing heat radiat- 
ing from the 3,000-degree charges 
in the furnaces and tanks as long 
as ventilation was adequate, but 
when an extreme heat wave 
struck, there was no choice but to 
shut down the plant. At this par- 
ticular time the Root plant was in 
a seasonal shutdown. 

With the plant idle and day- 
to-day problems temporarily sus- 
pended, Root called his manage- 
ment team together and hurled 
the challenge at them. 

The men represented a varied 
group of skills and talents. Alex- 
ander Samuelson, Swedish-born 
plant superintendent and one of 
the nation’s most able glass men, 
was placed in charge of the ef- 
fort. Under his direction, Root as- 
signed T. Clyde Edwards, compa- 
ny auditor; Roy Hurt, secretary; 
Earl R. Dean, mold shop superin- 
tendent, and his own son, William 
Root. 

Edwards headed the research 
effort and his path led to the 
reference room of the Terre 
Haute Public Library, where he 
pulled various volumes of Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica from the 
shelves and began to study them. 

The logical route led to the 
two ingredients which gave the 
drink its name: the coca leaf and 
the kola nut. But neither the 
coca, a South American shrub 
whose dried leaves yield cocaine, 
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This is the Coke bottle first 
designed at Terre Haute. Center 
bulge had to be modified. 


nor the kola, a brown, bitter nut 
containing caffeine and theobro- 
mine, provided inspiration. 

So Edwards leafed further 
through the Brittanica and in the 
same “С” volume that discussed 
the coca shrub he found an illus- 
tration of the pod of the cacao 
bean from which chocolate is 
manufactured. Edwards’ agile 
mind immediately took possession 
of the opportunity. 

Nature had enclosed the bean 
in an elliptical-shaped pod marked 
by longitudinal ridges. Edwards’ 
imagination placed a bottle before 
him shaped like the pod: tapered 
at the ends, bulging in the middle 
and embossed with parallel 
grooves running the length of the 
container. It would fit easily into 
the hand and would be grasped 
with a distinctive feel unlike any 
bottle then in existence. 


Epwarps hurried back to the 
plant to report his idea. It sound- 
ed like the answer and the team 
went into action; questioning, 
weighing the proposal and у!Биа!- 
izing the product. 

After Samuelson and his 
aides had sketched the final de- 


sign, Dean turned out the molds 
and a limited run of bottles was 
produced for final checking. But 
no one had foreseen a fatal flaw. 
The bottling equipment then in 
use would not operate with the 
bottle’s large center bulge and the 
design, as it stood, was worthless. 


But the Root team possessed 
strong faith in its work. Con- 
vinced that it had the right an- 
swer, it met to re-design the bot- 
tle devoting most of the summer 
to creating a workable container. 
With the center bulge modified, 
the Root team submitted its de- 
sign to a jury of seven bottlers 
who would make the final deci- 
sion. 2 

Meeting in Atlanta, Ga., at 
the 1916 bottlers convention, the 
judges evaluated each entry for 
originality, exclusiveness of de- 
sign, ease of handling, production 
cost and potential consumer rec- 
ognition. The Root bottle, they 
determined, was the best submit- 
ted. 

The bottle, as finally adopted, 
was almost identical to the bottle 
used today. It quickly gained the 
nickname of “hobble skirt bottle” 
in deference to the contemporary 
feminine fashions. Sometimes it 
was called the “Мае West bottle.” 


Fearing that the design’s se- 
cret would leak out, bottlers test- 
ed it at night behind locked doors 
in bottling plants at Birmingham 
and Anniston, Ala., Augusta, Ga., 
and Nashville; Tenn. Only the 
bottlers and their plant superin- 
tendents participated and other 
employes and outsiders were vigi- 
lantly excluded. The tests proved 
beyond any lingering doubt that 
the design was practicable and 
that bottles could be filled at 
their usual speed with the equip- 
ment then in use. 


On Nov. 16, 1915, the govern- 
ment issued a patent under the 
name of Alexander Samuelson. 
When it expired, a successor pat- 
ent was issued to the Root Com- 
pany in 1923 and under this li- 
cense the company received a 5 
cents per gross royalty. Except for 
the new date which replaced the 
original date and patent number, 
the new container was the same 
as the original. 


This patent remained in force 
until 1937 when the Coca-Cola 
Company acquired the rights, 
which it held through 1951. After 
that it was produced under com- 
mon law rights until 1960 when 
the bottle was repatented on the 
basis of its shape. 


Tue ROOT Company, which had 
been organized in 1901, continued 
in business until it was merged 
into the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company in 1932. Owens-Illinois 
eventually closed the plant but 
Continued on Next Page 


Wouldn't № Be Nice 

Not to Worry About 
Your Income During 
The Years Ahead? 


A Salvation Army Income Gift Contract could 
very ме! make this peace of mind а reality 
for you. You can have lifetime security . . . 
your income will not fluctuate . . . and, at the 
same time you can realize tax benefits 

and save on your Federal taxes. 
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An Amazing Value! Regular Price $7.56! 


Take ALL THREE for only $ 


SPECIAL OFFER TO INTRODUCE THE 
PRESIDENTS COMMEMORATIVE 
SPOON COLLECTION 


AY we send you these three ex- 

quisite spoons ~a regular $1.50 
value—for just $1? They are the first 
three spoons of the Presidents Com- 
memorative Spoon Collection. 


The Collection consists of thirty- 

M five in ali-from Washington to John- 

\ son. Each spoon commemorates a 
different president, displaying his 
portrait, his name, the number of his 
presidency and the term in office. En- 
graved in the bow] is a scene of 
an historical event that occurred 
while he was president. 

If vou are delighted with the 
first three spoons you may, if you 
wish, collect the others of the 
series by mail, three at a time for 
only $2.60 per spoon (plus mailing 
cost). AH of the spoons are 
heavily plated їп pure silver 
and are produced by the Inter- 
national Silver Са, ! 

So to receive the firat three spoons of the 
Collection, mail the coupon below. PLEASE 
SEND NO MONEY. We'll bill you for the 
dollar later. Allow four weeks for delivery. 

EXTRA BONUS OFFER! 
CONS Mall the coupon today — right now — 

: and we'll include the Kennedy Spoon 
without extra charge! Read more 

about this bonus offer at the left. 


PRESIDENTS SPOONS, DEPT. 5м-8 Ж 
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INCLUDED gj Р.О. Box 3478, Hialeah, Florida 33013 
i Send me the first 8 spoons and bill me 
FREE! $1. plus mailing cost. Also include the 


Kennedy Spoon ABSOLUTELY FREE ` 


Mail the couvoa (2 $10.00 value in all). 
promptly and receive 
the Kennedy Spoon 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! En- 
gra in the 


1 is a scene 


and get FOUR spoons — SIZE 6” 


A REGULAR $10.00 VALUE LONG 
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i 
Act on this offer right away, ACTUAL - 
-FOR ONLY $1. ! 
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TRIM POUNDS & INCHES 
NO CRASH DIETS 
| "ҮТҮ МО STRENUOUS EXERCISES 


I Now shed those excess pounds without stren- 
THIS WEEK uous exercise and without ever missing a 
meal. The remarkable APPEDRINE Reducing 
OR MONEY BACK Plan works 6 ways to help your body get rid 
Get your APPEDRINE j Of superfluous fat quickly. 
Reducing Plan today 
and watcn your weight 


? The APPEDRINE concept is so dramatic you 
go down. The Appedrine @ may start losing weight the very first day, 
Reducing Plan must 
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heip you reduce to the 
size and weight you 
want to be or your 
money back without 
question from manu- 
facturer. 


j week unti! you get down to your most attrac- 
8| tive size and figure as you follow this ex- 
9 traordinary plan. No fads, no speciai foods, 
® no defeating hunger. 


9 LOSE 5, 10, 25 POUNDS & MORE 
0 WITHOUT MISSING A MEAL! 


. 

Ww The APPEDRINE Plan combines the latest 

STARTIN Y Scientific, nutritional concepts for fast 
5 weight reduction. You eat and enjoy 3 sat- 
isfying meals plus 3 delightful snacks every 
day as your body burns off those nagging ex- 
cess pounds of fat. No need to go hungry. 
Now enjoy good eating and still lose that un- 
wanted overweight. 


WORKS 6 WAYS TO HELP YOUR BODY 
BURN OFF EXCESS FAT 


1. Helps control appetite with one of | 4. Gentle diuretic action helps your 
the strongest diet aids available with- | body eliminate excess water. 

out prescription. 5. Fortifies your body with important 
2. Acts to counteract hunger. vitamins. 

3. Contains a mild stimulant. You feel | 6. Features an exceptional easy diet 
more alert and alive as your weight | plan. You enjoy good eating as you 1056 
goes down. excess weight. 


LOSE WEIGHT FAST...ENJOY LIFE MORE! 
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DEPENDABLE DRUG STORES 


x THE HOOSIER BOTTLE ` 


Continued From Раде 25 


Chapman Root (right) and Alex Samuelson buzz around Terre Haute in an early 
right-hand drive car at about the time they designed the famed contour bottle. 


the property subsequently passed 
through a succession of hands 
and returned to production. In the 
interim, Owens-Illinois converted 
the plant into a warehouse, pull- 
ing the fires, draining the tanks 
and reducing the birthpace of the 
Coca-Cola bottle to an idle stor- 
age building. 

The Wheaton Glass Company 
of Millville, N.J., purchased the 
property in 1960 and reactivated 
it for glass manufacture. Corpo- 
rate changes successively brought 
two new names: American-Whea- 
ton Glass Company and American 
Can Company — Glass Division. 
In 1968, American Can left the 
glass business and sold the plant 
to the Midland Glass Company. 


The present plant, which has 
been rebuilt since the Root days, 
no longer produces the contour 
bottle, although it has in the past. 
Owens-Illinois, however, continues 
to manufacture the bottle at its 
plant in Gas City and has pro- 
duced it there for about four 
years, according to Bruce J. 
Amacher, plant manager. 

Samuelson, the mechanical 
genius behind the bottle, had 
come to America from his native 
Sweden as a youth of 20. He first 
went to Iowa as a wagon maker 
but migrated to the glass industry 
at Streator, Ill. 


In 1895, E. H. Everett, owner 
of a glass factory in Newark, 


Ohio, brought Samuelson there as 
superintendent. He was much in 
demand throughout the industry, 
particularly after he pioneered use 
of the continuous tank which 
eliminated the need to halt pro- 
duction temporarily after each 
batch of glass had been used. 


His fame spreading, Samuel- 
son received an offer from the 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Compa- 
ny to manage a glass container 
plant they were building. From 
this position, he moved to the 
Root Company. 

When the original bottle de- 
sign was modified to eliminate 
the bulging center, nearly all ex- 
amples disappeared and only two 
were known to remain. One be- 
longed to descendants of Earl 
Dean, the mold shop superintend- 
ent, and the other to Samuelson's 
family. 

Samuelson's son, William, do- 
nated the bottle to the Coca-Cola 
Company which mounted it on a 
sealed glass pedestal which in 
turn was placed in a large sealed 
glass case in the company ar- 
chives at Atlanta, Ga. 


It is displayed there perma- 
nently, a monument to Samuel- 
son’s artistic genius and Root's 
productivity; a world-famous 
non-streamlined symbol in a 
streamlined age. 

Kekk KEK 


Seventy-one 
years ago, a 
designer working 
frantically 

to meet a 
deadline for 

the Coca-Cola 
Company 
produced a form 
that today 

is recognized 
on sight by 

90 percent of 
the people on 
earth 


А Ж „ы вы e 
by Betty Mussell Lundy 


A rotund prototype (left) is one 
of two still in existence. 


THE 


he cries of the thirsty 
faithful resounded 
across the land last 
year when, after re- 
freshing Americans for the 
better part of a century, the 
Coca-Cola Company an- 
nounced it was introducing a 
new Coke and retiring the old 
version. Eventually the com- 
pany recanted, of course, and 
depending upon which story 
you prefer, either bowed to 
popular demand or played its 
next card. The original soft 
drink is now back on store 
shelves, but not before hav- 
ing undergone a sort of cor- 
porate beatification process 
—now it’s Classic Coke. 
That’s only fitting: the 6.5- 
ounce green glass bottle that 
says "Coke" to most people 
has always been a classic. 
From its inception seventy- 
one years ago, the famous 
sculpture has delighted con- 
sumers, inspired artists, fasci- 
nated collectors and compet- 
itors. The industrial designer 
Raymond Loewy called it "per- 
fectly formed" and ascribed 
its appeal to its "aggressively 
female" quality, while another 
authority claimed to discover 


BOTTLE 


“twenty cleverly concealed 
devices . . . to lure and sat- 
isfy the hand . . . firmly es- 
tablishing a tactile and visual 
relationship with the prod- 
uct.” According to packaging 
experts, 90 percent of the 
world’s population recognize 
it by sight alone. Ten thou- 
sand years from now, our 
layer of the archeological 
sandwich may well be labeled 
the “Coke Age,” a prophecy 
obligingly dramatized on tele- 
vision by a rival soft-drink ad. 

The voluptuous Coke bot- 
tle is so right, it's hard to imag- 
ine a time or place without 
it. But it did not exist until 
1915, the year the Coca-Cola 
Company challenged its sup- 
pliers to “design a distinctive 
bottle.” As mold-shop super- 
visor for the Root Glass Com- 
pany of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Earl R. Dean had executed 


dozens of bottle designs for 
clients. He had no inkling that 
this design, apart from all oth- 
ers he had drawn and molded, 
would create marketing leg- 
ends, raise up millionaires, 
receive acclaim as art. To 
Dean, the Coca-Cola bottle 
was just another job. 

It's likely that he had heard 
of Coca-Cola, widely dis- 
pensed at soda fountains and 
in bottles by 1915, but it’s un- 
likely that he knew much 
about its history. At twenty- 
nine, Coke was only four years 
older than Dean. Despite its 
informal beginnings, brewed 
in a cauldron over a wood fire 
by an Atlanta druggist, the 
soda had developed into a 
popular fountain drink and 
then, almost accidentally, into 
a bottler's gold mine. Bottlers 
bought the syrup from the 
Coca-Cola Company and in 
turn received territorial mo- 
nopolies to sell the drink in 
plain, straight-sided contain- 
ers resembling most other 
beer and soda bottles of the 
day. 

Coke's popularity and its 
generic package invited imi- 
tators. Fighting back, a Chat- 
tanooga bottler named Ben 
Thomas saw a way to thwart 
the competition: "We need a 
bottle which a person can rec- 
ognize as a Coca-Cola bottle 
when he feels it in the dark,” 


Thomas told an associate, 
“...50 shaped that, even if bro- 
ken, a person could tell at a 
glance what it was." When the 
Coca-Cola Company finally 
announced its competition for 
a new design, the letter that 
was circulated to all bottle 
suppliers listed only two re- 
quirements: first, the bottle 
must be distinctive, and sec- 
ond, it must fit the existing 
equipment. 

According to Earl Dean, this 
letter reached Root Glass in 
June of 1915. In 1971, six 
months before he died, he re- 
called those long-ago events 
in an interview. “One day I got 
a telephone call from Mr. Root 
at the main office. He always 
said, 'Earl, can you come in 
here a minute?' He was like 
an admiral, a wonderful guy.” 

Assembled in the office 
were the auditor, T. Clyde Ed- 
wards; the plant superinten- 
dent, Alexander Samuelson; 


the secretary, Roy Hurt; and 
Chapman J. Root, the presi- 
dent. Root read the letter out- 
lining the competition. 

“Mr. Root jokingly said, 
‘Whoever comes up with a de- 
sign we can submit will get a 
leather medal.’ He had a sense 
of humor. Then Samuelson 
asked, ‘What is Coca-Cola 
made of?’ This is the first, last, 
and only word or thing or ac- 
tion that Samuelson made, 
connected with the Coca-Cola 
bottle.” 

Dean was referring to the 
long-standing confusion 
about the bottle’s designer. 
Over the years, credit has 
been widely ascribed to Alex- 
ander Samuelson, whose 
name appeared on the first 
patent of 1915. Nobody really 
knows why this occurred; per- 
haps it was because patents 
customarily were assigned to 
a company official. When the 
1915 patent expired and а new 
application was submitted in 
1923, with only slight varia- 
tions from the 1915 drawing, 
Chapman J. Root was named 
as “Inventor.” The 1937 patent 
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е need 
a bottle whicha 
person can 
recognize as a 
Coca-Cola bottle 
when he feels it 
in the dark.” 


Inspiration for 
the bottle's 
shape came 
from this 1910 
drawing of the 
cocoa bean. 


was issued in the name of yet 
another man. Again it was es- 
sentially the original design, 
altered by Dean, who recalled, 
“It was іп 37 ... I made a 
drawing of the Coca-Cola bot- 
tle and changed it maybe a 
matter of 100th of an inch... 
here and there, which is legal 
enough to carry on a patent." 
Because of the patent rec- 
ord, the Coca-Cola Company 
still maintains its long-stand- 
ing tradition of naming Sam- 
uelson as designer, although 
the company's archivist, Phil- 
ip Mooney, does stress that 
it was a team effort, with Dean 
playing an important role. 
However, Chapman S. 
Root, grandson of Dean's old 
boss, and Owens-Illinois, 
which took over Root Glass, 
recognized Dean as designer 
in a commemorative booklet 
published in 1971 to accom- 
pany a limited-edition repro- 
duction of the first bottle. John 
Zabowski had been requested 
by Root and Owens-Illinois 
Glass Container Division, of 
which he was advertising man- 
ager, to investigate the story 
of the bottle’s design. After in- 
terviewing a survivor of the 
Samuelson family and spend- 


ing several hours with Dean, 
Zabowski felt convinced that 
Dean’s claim was authentic. 
Until then, only Dean’s im- 
mediate circle knew of his 
role, because, his son Rob- 
ert says, “He was not a man 
to put himself forward. At the 
end of his life, he wanted to 
set the record straight.” And 
in setting the record straight, 
Earl Dean pointed to Samuel- 
son's actual contribution dur- 
ing the initial brainstorming 
session—the question "What 
is Coca-Cola made of?" 
Nobody knew. Still, the 
germ of an idea was growing: 
a bottle design could be based 
upon the soda's ingredients, 
the coca leaf or the cola nut. 
But what did these plants look 
like? To find out, Root sent 
Dean and Edwards, the audi- 
tor, chauffeured in a big 
Peerless limousine, to the 
Terre Haute Emily Fairbanks 
Library. The librarian turned 
up little under coca or cola, 
but under cocoa in the 1910 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Earl Dean at his workbench in 
the Root Glass factory a few years 
after the breakthrough design. 


they came upon a provoca- 
tive illustration. In fact, Co- 
ca-Cola contains neither co- 
coa nor chocolate, but Dean 
and Edwards had found their 
inspiration. 

"The pod was about the size 
of a cucumber," said Dean, 
"with convolutions all around, 
like a cantaloupe. It had the 
pinch in there like a Coke bot- 
tle and a stem at the top like 
a squash. So I made a sketch 
of the whole thing." 

Back at the plant, Dean 
showed his rough drawing to 
Root. “1 told Mr. Root that it 
could be transformed easily 
into a bottle. Up there at the 
top where it's like a gourd, it 
would have a finish or ring 
where the cap goes on. He 
was very enthused and asked 
me if I could get it done so 
we could have a mold made 
before the fire went out in two 
days." 

The "fire" imposed an ur- 
gent deadline on Dean's work. 
Union rules required that bot- 
tle-making operations stop 
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from time to time to permit 
the repair of the tanks. One 
hundred and fifty tons of mol- 
ten glass, like heavy molas- 
ses, were poured from each 
tank into a huge pit, allowing 
the tanks to cool off for safety 
inspections. Noon on the last 
working day of June was the 
deadline for the fire to go out 
at Root Glass. If the company 
was to enter the contest, Dean 
had to complete his sample 
bottle before then. 


ean carried his draw- 

ing instruments and 

notes home with him 

that night. He was not 
feeling well—"l was bilious 
and sick"—so he went right 
to bed. But he arose early the 
next morning and spread out 
his papers on the big, round 
dining table. "I worked on it 
until my mother got up at 6 
o'clock and fixed my break- 
fast and set it on the other 
side of the table. So I changed 
seats and ate, then worked a 
little more. Then I grabbed ev- 
erything and ran off to the 
shop to get the men started 
at 7 o'clock. 1 finished the 
drawing in my little office by 
the time Mr. Root arrived, 
about 9 or 9:30. He was very 
pleased with it." 

Now the pressure to com- 
plete the mold in time grew 
intense. "Back in the shop, 1 
started the mold from the 
rough. I had the preliminar- 


ies made on the shaper and 
the surface grinder and the 
lathe, which bored a blank 
hole in the center of two 
halves of a cast iron mold. 
Then | worked the rest of the 
day without any stops until 2 
o'clock in the morning, till 1 
could see that I could finish 
it in time for the factory to 
get samples made before the 
fire went out at noon the next 
day. That made exactly 22 
hours straight | worked on it. 
“The next morning I started 
on it again, because there was 
still a lot to do—cutting with 
hammer and chisel all those 
convolutions, lettering and 
panels. I got it out to the fac- 
tory about 11:30. It took about 
twenty minutes to heat up the 
mold....And we made just a 
few ofthe first Coca-Cola bot- 
tles in the last fifteen minutes 
before the fire went out." 
For the patent application, 
Dean had drawn both front 
and back views of the bottle. 
The attorney separated the 
drawing with Root's long scis- 
sors, handing Dean the front 


design and sending the back 
to Washington. Dean's sons, 
Norman and Robert, now own 
the drawing, as well as an ac- 
tual bottle from the first run. 
The green glass is slightly 
flawed with bubbles where the 
mold did not heat up com- 
pletely. The archives depart- 
ment of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany in Atlanta owns the only 
other existing bottle, a gift 
from Alexander Samuelson's 
son. 

Chapman J. Root approved 
the prototype, securing his 
place in Coca-Cola history and 
reaping millions of dollars in 
royalties. À patent was issued 


The patent drawing that launched 
a classic: later, the bottle's flanks 
were slenderized. 
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on November 16, 1915. At the 
next bottlers' convention, in 
1916, the Root bottle was cho- 
sen over all other entries and 
was on the market the same 
year. By 1920 the contour bot- 
tle was the standard for the 
company. 

Dean was offered a choice 
between a five-hundred-dollar 
bonus and the guarantee of a 
lifetime job at Root Glass. He 
chose the job and kept it until 
Owens-Illinois took over Root 
in the thirties; after that, he 
went on to work in other Mid- 
western glass factories. 

Earl Dean's beautiful bottle 
was only one link in a chain 
of golden corporate decisions 
that made Coca-Cola into a 
soft-drink giant. Today, de- 
spite greater sales of Coke in 
cans, plastic, and larger glass 
bottles, fifty glass plants in the 
United States continue to pro- 
duce the 6.5-ounce bottle. In 
1985 alone, more than 292 mil- 
lion of them were sold. That 
graceful little contour bottle, 
created during a hot Indiana 
summer some seventy years 
ago, is still the perfect pack- 
age for a cold drink—a true 
classic. ш 


Betty Mussell Lundy is a free- 
lance writer living in Illinois. 
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TERRE HAUTE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT: 
ITS PROSPECTS AND NLXT STEPS 


I Scope and Purpose of the Study 


This report is the result of an in- 
vestigation of the assets and liabilities of 
the Central Business District in Terre Haute. 
It describes what appear to be tne most sig- 
nificant problems, documents the outlook and 
opportunities for the District, and suggests 
fruitful areas for further study and for 
immediate action. 


It is not a plan for physical devel- 
opment. At this time, such a proposal would 
not be feasible, since the city-county area 
lacks an overall plan which must serve as the 
framework for coordinated physical programs 
involving tne community. 


The analysis »oresented here is in- 
tended to serve as а basis for widespread 
discussion and to highlight the issues around 
which decisions must be made. It provides 
guidance in the areas of physical planning 
and development and of organization for such 
planning. If, through discussion and thought 
that are produced, it accelerates the study 
and solution of the many problems listed, it 
will have served its major function. 


11 The Need for Action 


The downtown area of Terre Haute, 
in common with the downtowns of many other 
cities in the United States, is at a cross- 
Toads. Despite the influx into the com- 
munity in recent years of industrial establish- 


ments, апа despite the growth of population, 


the Central Business District has seemed to 
benefit very little, if at all, from these de- 
velopments. 


This is a matter of some concern to 
the region: First, many of the most important 
activities are and should continue to be lo- 
cated downtown and not be tempted to drift 
elsewhere. Second, the area serves as a 
turnover point for the dollars that will 
benefit its merchants and its citizens. And 
third, a healthy downtown is an important 
source of employment and of tax revenue to 
the municipality. 


Until the end of Yorld Yar II, most 
cities were not called upon to face the рго- 
blem. ‘Yith competitive activities confined 
largely to this limited area, the downtown 
renewed and revitalized itself - through in- 
vestments by private enterprise in new stores, 
banks, and office buildings. With the move- 
ment of population to the fringes and the 
suburbs of the city, however, the outer 
areas became more attractive to investors, 
since raw or undeveloped land yielded easy- 
to-measure returns with fewer complications 
than built-up land. 


This is precisely what has һар- 
pened in Terre Haute - a push outward by 
residential subdivisions, industrial plants, 
and shopping facilities - and a relative 
auiet period downtown, limited to a few 
instances of new construction or moderni- 
zation. 


Indications ave that Terre Haute and 
Vigo County will continue to expand, thal ad- 
ditional numbers of people and jobs must be 
accommodated. This means that the central 
area Will have to furnish its unique and 
special services over and above what it 
furnishes today. If steps are not taken in 
time to provide a suitable environment for 
patrons and employees, the growth will ac- 
centuate three major problems that are already 
facing the downtown: 


First, congestion resulting from 
more traffic and greater demand for parking 
space, The need to insure an increased сара- 
city for automobile moving and storage space, 
within a street system that was laid out many 
years ago, can only be carried out effectively 
by attention to the entire factor of trans- 
portation. 


Second, blight resulting from соп- 
gestion and overcrowding. As pressure to find 
а site for various activities builds up, a 
tendency toward locating any spece at all, not 
withstanding its overall effect on adjacent 
properties, will develop. This is already 
evident on the fringes of the District and 
even on the edge of the shopping area itself. 


Third, loss of trade as the result 
of the previous factors. After completion of 
the new Interstate Highway, the advantages 
and increased attraction provided by new 
shopping areas and by reduced driving time will 
certainly be heeded by the people in the 
region. 


III What Does Terre Haute Face? 
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The first obvious consideration in 
looking at Terre Haute's Central Business 
District is that it provides a focus for a 
great variety of functions. It is the shop- 
ping center for a sizeable region of Indiana 
and Illinois. In addition, it serves even 
wider areas of Indiana as an office and fi- 
nancial oenter, a hotel center, and an edu- 
cational center. It contains also роуегп- 
mental services and some warehousing and 
industrial activities. 


Such diversification can be of 
special value to the future of the downtown 
area, since it demonstrates that there is 
some balance among strategic functions. It 
likewise provides a means for one activity 
to supplement another (for example, for the 
hotels to pick up trade occasioned by the 
State Teachers! College). 


The area covered in detail con- 
sists of the section between Third Street 
and Nine and One-half Street and between 
Poplar and Eagle Streets. The area studied 
generally lies beyond this core and includes 
the adjacent neighborhoods and the major 
streets leading to the downtown. The area 
has developed in response to the need to 
provide certain services. It has grown, 
however, without overall guidance, and today 
it exhibits serious maladjustments. Follow- 
ing 18 a discussion of the more serious 
physical problems that are apparent. 


1. The approach to the Downtown, 
especially from the "est where dumps 
and junk yards are located, is un- 
attractive and unsightly. This is 


psychologically important, because it 
can have a determining influence on 
whether people Will stop and »atronize 
the services or whether they will 
simply drive through the city. 


2. Parking, both off-street and 
at the curb, is inefficiently organized, 
i.e. it is not linked togetrer for maxi- 
mum benefit, and in some cases, it is 
provided in unprepossessing surround- 
ings. In addition, tne number of 
Spaces available on lots is probably 
far from sufficient. 


3. Pedestrian Traffic, although 
vital to a downtown, must compete 
directly with through and turning 
movements of vehicular traffic for 
time, in order to gain access to ае- 
sired outlets. 


4, Retailing Structures in many 
instances are obsolete, indicate lack 
of maintenance, or are physically sep- 
arated within a single enterprise. 


5. Upper-Story Vacancies are ram- 
pant and contribute to an impression, 
largely false, that the District is 
depressed and has lost vitality. 


6. First Floor Vacancies, although 
not as numerous as the floors above, 
nevertheless demonstrate ап over- 
extension of the shoo ing area as it 
exists today. 


7. Deterioration immediately be- 
yond the shopping area and especially 
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on the fringes of the District is рго- 
ducing blighted conditions which will 
be costly to remedy and may be dis- 
couraging needed improvements of 
quality establishments. 


8. Street maintenance on princi- 
pal highways, including snow removal 
and repair of breaks in the pavement, 
appears to be slow or sub-standard. 


9. Mixed Uses, with inadequate 
Separation between shops, services, 
and warehousing facilities, orevent 
the kind of concentration that would 
provide maximum enchancement of the 
significant business activities. 


10. City Hall and Court House, 
isolated from tne businesses, have 
become ringed about with many margi- 
nal and "dead" uses in such а way as 
to discourage interchange with shop- 
pers and downtown employees. 


11. New Construction of one story 
offices is occurring in blocks lo- 
cated away from the core area, and 
is tending as a result to weaken the 
core. 


The foregoing factors constitute 
evidence of a positive, tangible kind 
in regard to the trends that are 
actually taking place. Ап additional 
factor can be sited of activities 
that are not taking place but are 
needed and are emerging frequently 
in other cities. 


12.  raysical amenities, such as 
pedestrian plazas, open spaces, and 
malls, are lacking. This precipitates 
а comparison with newer shopoing areas 
and a feeling of unattractiveness about 
the downtown area that may well result 
in loss of volume. 


IV Opportunities for Correction 


In the light of these shortcomings, 
it might seem that Terre Haute's position in 
regard to the Downtown is desperate. Ёог- 
tunately, the area is not without resources - 
considerable resources, in fact - thet can be 
used to advantage. Certain of these derive 
from the very physical development of the 
Downtown itself and others accrue from the 
position of tne city in the region. The out- 
Standing factors appear to be the following: 


1. Concentration of the most im- 
portant stores, so that virtually 
within a single block on e single 
Street it is possible to secure maxi- 
шим selection of desired goods. 


2. Local and Chain outlets among 
department and specialty stores, in- 
dicating that there is а common stake 
in the area for nationally-known es- 
tablishments as well as for "home- 
grovn" businesses. 


5. Community Size of approximately 
75,000 people, a scale wnich makes the 
central business area the most satis- 
factory unit for commercial activities. 


4. Regional Location away from 
other major urban areas, giving the 
city an opportunity to draw from а 
large hinterland without fear of un- 
due competition. 


5. Regional Focal Point fora 
variety of important functions - 
commercial, financial, educational, 
office - that generate trade and turn- 
over in revenue and income. 


6. Indiana State Teachers College 
located on the boundary of the Cen- 
tral Business Disirict, and expanding 
its building orogram, constituting a 
major economic and visual asset to 
the area. 


7. The Wabash River, which could 
likewise provide an opportunity if 
the adjacent area were improved, to 
create an attractive environment 
close to the Downtown area. 


8. Leadersnip consistently taken 
on civic matters by the Chamber of 
Commerce through its committees and 
its staff. 


9. attitude toward the Central 
Business District on the part of 
merchants and businessmen now located 
in the area, a feeling that is most 
heartening for the future of the area. 
This item will be covered more fully 
in the next section of the report. 


In summary, as between the good 
points listed here and the unfevorable 
points made previously, we reiterate the 
statement that Terre Haute is at а cross- 
roads. It is not a declining area in which 
the situation is too far gone to salvage very 
much. Neither is it an explosively growing 
area in which public and private action is 
virtually guaranteed. It is somewhere in the 
middle, in a position where the decisions to 
take action and the timing of such decisions 
will be critical factors. To stand pat 
means only to anticipate further deterioration 
and hardening of the municipal arteries. To 
take intelligent steps can result in an ef- 
ficient use of land and in an effective trans- 
portation system for the Central Business Dis- 
trict. 


V Downtown Looks at Itself 


Material oresented thus far states 
the views of the consultants about the issues 
involved. Аз а check against tnis technical 
approach, ve deemed it desirable to obtain 
the viewpoint of реоо1е with a direct economic 
interest in the Downtown. In November, there- 
fore, questionnaires were »repared for circu- 
lation to two groups of реор1е: 1) tenants 
or ovner operators of business and other 
enterprises and 2) major property owners. 

Eacn of the two questionnaires took а some- 
what different form but nad related questions 
(a copy of each form 18 attached 10 the Ар- 
pendix of this revort). 


About 50 questionnaires were re- 
turned from the first group and some dozen 
from the second. They indicated rather 
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Clearly the views of local people about 
the strengths and weaknesses of the area 
end the steps that should be taken. 


These are the most interesting 
points that emerged: 


1. Downtown Terre Haute 18 an 
area of long and continued occu- 
pancy by firms. The median occu- 
pancy of those oroviding answers 
was 24 yeers. The renge vas ав 
much as 50 to 75 years. Relativ- 
ely few newcomers were indicated. 


2. The businesses seem to move 
from one location to another in- 
frequently. although some moves 
are indicated, they do not seem 
to follow a pattern either away 
from or toward the high-rent area, 
but seem to be deoendent on 1041- 
vidual circumstances affecting the 
lease or the particular building. 


3. Improvements to structures 
seem to be steady, but it ~as not 
possible to gauge the magnitude of 
such improvements against need, 
nor to estimate how much was simple 
maintenance as against voluntary 
upgrading. 


4. Location and quantity of 
parking were items most frequently 
mentioned as being deficient in 
current operations. But each of 
the other factors listed - floor 
space, loading area, bus service, 


and influence or nearby premises — 
was also listed аз а probiem in а 
Significant number of instances. 


5. Of the items checked off that 
require immediate major attention, two 
seemed to predominate: appeerance of 
buildings and the parking situation. 

In fact, the factor of appearance was 
especially noted, both as it applied 

to structures and to streets. On thie 
question again, all the items include- 
whether signs, traffic, or vacancy of 
buildings - were checklisted by many 

of the respondents, Miscellaneous 
comments were written in voluntarily re- 
garding the need for attention to assess- 
ments, building regulations, and other 
practices. 


6. The question of future intenticns 
drew the response that the overwhelmirg 
number of firms по” located in the center 
would like to remain. Only two indiceted 
that they had active plans to move 
out. About one-quarter "ould like to 
exoand if they had the opportunity. 


The composite picture that emerges 
from this survey is that of a devoted grou» 
of businessmen who see their future as being 
desirably within the Downtown area. It further 
indicates that problems both of internal ор- 
eration — exvansion, improvement, etc. - and 
of external factors - parking, general character 
of the area - are building up increasing pres- 
sures on the District. If the stability that 
has characterized the occupancy of the area is 
to be maintained, attention will be required 
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to the complete range of problems that 
are causing these pressures. 


VI Recommendations and Proposals 


The canvass by the consultants 
and the response to the questionnaires by 
local enterpeneurs both indicate the need 
for a comprehensive, broad-scale approach 
to the solution of Downtown problems. 
Under the term comprehensive, two 1шоог- 
tant considerations snould be recognized: 
First, а look st ali the problems that are 
causing disorganization and disruption of 
tne area; and second, bringing to bear 
all the remedies and the participants 
that can contribute toward the alleviation 
of these problems. Іп this way, maximum 
Support for the program is more likely 
to be forthcoming. 


The Central Business Area is 
too complex to be solved by means of 
good-will alone. It is too important 
to be approached оп a hit-or-miss basis. 
The goal must be a full-scale development 
program which will initiate and coordi- 
nate a continuing series of public and 
private improvements. 


This program will look at City, 
County, State and Federal functions that 
require expenditures for such items as 
highways, schools, utilities, and the 
like. Furthermore, special aid programs 
are available to urban areas in the 
fields of urban expressways, planning 
for public works, and insurance for slum 
clearance and renewal activities. 


With proper coordination, these 
expenditures can have a far-reaching effect, 
greater than that which would result from un- 
related actions. 


Below are listed a series of recom- 
mendations. These constitute the steps that 
appear at this time to offer the best chance 
for progress toward the improvement of the 
Central Business District. They have two 
kinds of objectives ~ physical and adminis- 
trative or organizational. This division re- 
cognizes that both processes are required - 
the renovation of the environment and the 
tooling-up to facilitate such renovation. A 
summary chart classifies the recommendations 
according to these divisions. 


The steps are likewise divided into 
two time tables - long-range, those that ге- 
quire more extensive study and technical know- 
how; and short-range, those on which a program 
might be undertaken almost immediately, with 
existing resources. 


А. Physical Objectives: Long-Range 
#1 Inventory of Downtown 


Because of the complexity and 
urgency of problems Downtown, and be- 
cause of their inter-relationship, an 
over-all plen for the Central Business 
District is an obvious target. The 
survey for such & plan should consider 
and provide for the following elements: 


- Retail Shopping Needs 
- Office Space 


- Governmental Functions 

- Permanent Residence 5 

- Transient Accommodations 

- Institutional and Fraternal Uses 

- Open Space 

- Wholesaling and Commercial 
Services 

- Circulation 

- Parking 

- Peripheral Areas 


These items are vital to an 
attractive and complete Downtown 
area. In order to achieve them 
effectively, the following measur- 
ing guides must be worked out: 


- Land Area required to pro- 
vide for total space needs, ap- 
propriate densities for such 
development, and the boundaries 
within which the District can 
best function. 


— Floor Space amounts likely 
to be feasible for each type of 
land use specified. 


- Parking Spaces: location, 
extent, and type of facilities 


called for by the uses as planned. 


- Replacement Demand of exist- 
ing dilapidated and obsolete 
structures. 


- Street improvements, i. е. 
widenings, closings, or new rights— 
of—way. 


- Time-Table for projects ccn- 
templated. 


~ Fiscal Requirements and sources 
and methods of obtaining revenue. 


Ав the result of these studies, pro- 
posals for improvement to Downtown 
would take several forms: 


#2 Land Use Plan to guide develop- 
ment of the area within the proposed 
District. This would cover future 
functions, standards of density, and 
inter-relationshivs among uses. 


#5 Circulation and Transit Plan 
defining major lines of movement for 
through, local, and service traffic 
and indicating tne physical changes 
necessary to accomplish this end. 


#4 Parking Plan of lots and garages, 
pin-pointing the location of storage 
Spaces needed by shoppers, employees, 
and special personnel. 


To accom slish these goals for the 
Downtown, it will be necessary to 
develop a framework of reference 
against which to test the actions 
being proposed. This calls for com- 
munity planning. 


о Community Plan, therefore, 
should be developed along with olans 
for indivicual areas. The contents 
of such a plan would likewise include 
major elements of Land Use and Cir- 
Culation and would, in addition, 


incorporate additional items such 
as Public Facilities and Planning 
Legislation. 


#6 Approach to the area from the 
West needs to be controlled and 
considerably improved. This is 
the gateway to Downtown, and it 
provides a first impression that 
is, at present, unfavorable of the 
community. 


#7 Amenities with the specifi- 
cations of attracting patrons and 
enchancing the area ought to be 
devised. ‘hile it is often 
Claimed that these have only aes- 
thetic value, cities have found 
that they pay off in economic 
terms. These can be worked out 
as specific projects for a given 
location as well as incorporated 
into a comprehensive plan. 


78 Renewal of blighted struc- 
tures and areas, undertaken in 
conjunction with other planning 
measures, can clear and prevent 
the spread of harmful influences 
on Downtown, provide space for 
needed parking and other activi- 
ties, and restore tax values. 


Physical Objectives: Short~Range 


#9 Parking Meters can be used 
to better advantage than 15 now 
tne case. In one community in 
this region, for example, meters 


have been set up to permit parking 


for the following time periods: 5,12, 
24 minutes; 1, 2, 3, 16, and 24 hours. 
These are geared to location and pur- 
pose of users, and they achieve a 
turn-over of valuable space, in areas 
where it is appropriete to do so. 


#10 Parking Lots follow diverse 
policies in regard to conditions 
maintained at their property. Re- 
quired minimum standards covering 
surfacing, drainage, lighting, signs, 
and width and placement of access 
points shoulc be enected to provide 
safe and attrective lots. 


211 Street Maintenance of highways 
passing through the community but 
under the jurisdiction of the State 
must be upgraded. Agreement should 
be sought by the city to repair 
pavement, clear away snow, and рго- 
vide other services necessary to 
hignly traveled streets. 


112 Pedestrian Signalization should 
be studied and put iato operation. 
Various devices giving pedestrians 
the right of movement without com- 
petition from vehicles are in oper- 
ation in many cities. Ву systema- 
tizing both vehicular and pedestrian 
flow, they are proving effective in 
facilitating both kinds of traffic. 


The recommendations enumerated thus 
far in this section depend on decisions by 
the municipal government. ‘Jithin the interests 
of private citizens, however, other steps can 


be undertaken. At this point, they are 
concerned with certain amenities that 
Might be incorporated in a design for 
the area. At a later point in this те- 
port, still other kinds of private citi- 
zen actions will be suggested. 


#15 Pedestrian Mall in the 
shopping area should be studied. 
Few cities start vith as many 
factors in their favor as Terre 
Haute, if a mall should be deemed 
feasible: the concentration of 
shops on a single street; the 
location of the bulk of these 
shops in a single block; and the 
possibilities of routing traffic 
over streets immediately adjacent 
to the north and south of Wabash. 
A beginning in this direction 
can be made by canvassing the 
problems of access, and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome, for each 
individual enterprise. 


#14 Campus Connection with the 
Downtown, for purposes of easier 
interchange and visual ties, 
should likewise be studied.  Lo- 
cation of this link (or links) 
and the setting up of a plan to 
achieve it could be the focus of 
attention of interested individuals. 


#15 Amenities of all kinds, in- 
cluding a) positive steps, such 
as provision of public open 
Spaces and decorative devices 
and b) corrective measures, are 


needed in the Downtown arsa.  "hat- 
ever can be worked out in this re- 
gard, either through interim or 
permanent measures, would be of 
value. 


С. Administrative-Organizational Ob- 
jectives: Long-Range 


Some of the major recommendations 
involving physical changes are tied to 
legislative tools and municipal machinery. 
Without these, real progress will be 
stymied. Terre Haute is significantly 
behind most other cities in its own popu- 
lation range in achieving necessary 
measures, 


#16 Zoning should be enacted.  "ith- 
out an ordinance, the intermixture of 
uses is hurting Downtown; and the 
temptation by important ectivities to 
locate out of Downtown, due to lack of 
zoning restrictions, may seriously 
weaken the area. 


#17 Urban Renewal apparatus offers a 
great deal for Terre Haute, both in the 
contributions to finance such an under- 
taking and in the potential results. 

Ап agency to nandle these responsibilities 
should be set up. Early studies would 

in all likelihood be concerned with the 
center of the community. 


#18 Assessment Practice and policies 


should be studied. The fact that uo- 
dating occurs only at ten-year intervals, 
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coupled vith the fact that the 
country is in an age of inflation, 
means that the more settled areas 
are being hurt. In addition, the 
Special problems facing downtown 
proverties that need imorovement 
should be recognized and proce- 
dures worked out to induce such 
investment. 


D.  Administrative-Organizational 
Objectives: Short-aiange 


#19 Plan Commission, which would 
take into consideration develop- 
ment problems of the region and 
of special areas, is a must. For Y 
the Central Business District, it ХУМ 
would provide a means of гергевеп- QN 
tation, а basis for action, and 
an official voice accessible by 
individuals and businesses. 


Just as for the physical ob- 
jectives, so specific steps of а 
tooling-up nature can be taken. 
These can be accomplished largely 
through committee assignments, in 
which the members would have а 
specific task rather than serving 
merely as a discussion group. 


The purpose of the committee 
studies would be to find out with 
some precision the magnitude and 
the possibilities of dealing with 
certain aspects of the Downtown. 


Already, through Mayor's anc Chamber of 
Commerce Committees, a basis nas been 
established for operation. In some cases, 
the assignment would require tne member- 
ship to expand in order to include public 
and private representation. 


#20 Vacant Soace should be inventoried 
to determine its total quantity, lo- 
cation, condition of buildings where it 
exists, and potential use and market- 
ability. 


#21 Parking Space should be broken down 
by distance from principal traffic gene- 
rators and classified according to curb- 
metered, curb-unmetered, block-by- 
block, customer-reserved, employee, 
and public-unreserved. Degree of use 
and turnover snould be investigated, to 
determine the effectiveness of each type 
in the existing supply. 


#22 Retail Outlets should be surveyed 
and a basis established for determining 
the needs for additional space, соп- 
solidated space, and structural improve- 
ments on the part of both large and small 
merchandisers. 


#23 Assessment revisions can be studied 
in conjunction with city and township 
officials, and some examples of potential 
improvement posed, to determine what 
measures might be adopted to activate 
renovations. 


#24 Enforcement of building code stan- 
dards poses problems in a long-established 
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center like that of Terre Haute. 
Insuring compliance may be a 
long and drawn-out process., The 
types of problems that arise 
should be aired. This study, to- 
gether with the study of assess- 
ment, might yield а means of 
resolving the plight of a good 
many property-holders. 


hile these appear to be fruit- 
ful areas for exploration, there may 
be others that lend themselves to 
Similar atteck. The value of local 
sources working publicly on a pro- 
blem of great civic importance is 
obvious, and the chain reaction 
that could be generated by such an 
undertaking is potentially great. 


be ин. 
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SUMMANN OF RECOWUZHOATIONS FOR DOWNTOWN TERRE HAUTE 12 


Physical Objectives 
Long-Range 
» Prepare Community Plan 
Do Technical Research of ГПотп- 
town to Prepare for Planning 
Proposals 


Evolve Land Use Plan for 
Downtown 


. Evolve Circulation and 
Transit Plan 


. Evolve Parking Plan 


Improve Approach to Downtown 


. Renew Blighted Sections 


Short—Range 
. Rearrange Parking Meter Time 


То Permit More Effective Use 


Formulate Physical Standards 
for Parking Lot Operations 


Co-ordinate Highway Mainte- 
nance Responsibilities with 


State 


Signalize Intersections to 
Facilitate Pedestrian Movement 


' Study Pedestrian Shopping Mall 


Study Connection with Teachers 
College Campus 


Work Out Amenities for Downtown 


Acministrative- 
Organizations] Objectives 


. Enact Zoning Ordinances 
. Establish Urban Renewal Agency 


. Work Out Appropriate Assessment 
Practice 


. Establish Planning Commission 


. Investigate in Detail the Following 
Factors: 


. Vacant Space 

. Parking Facilities 

. Retail Establishments 
. Assessment 


. Building Code Enforcement 
and Compliance 


by the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce 
Questionnaire to be filled in by tenant or owner operator 


"Address! ° ' No. ' ' ° ° Street’ f 
l, Type of business - product sold or service rendered 
2. Length of occupancy on premises years months 


& Effective date of lease 


4. Business address 10 1955 ; 1948 
5. Improvements made to premises during present occupancy-yes n 
air conditioning system bre 2.23 41179229 
b) store front modernization . © . . . . . . . 
c) alteration of interior space. . . . . . . . 
d) interior decoration or modernization. . . . 
e) major replacement of fixtures or equipment. 
f) ether (арабу) . . слоны Ime S 


o 
2! 
ээд 
4 
S 
е 


1111 
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6. Operation at present location adequate-inadequate-no effec: 
a) proximity of parking areas . 


өл 
— 


parking Spaces . . . . . e eo 
c) present bus route. . . . . . . 
d) present bus stop . . . . . г 
ө) provisions for loading-delivery 
amount of floor space. . . . . 
maintenance of premises. . . . 
influence of abutting premises: 
influence of abutting premises: 
maintenance 


ным + 
— и d 
| | 1 | 1 


Е 
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7. Items requiring major attention in Downtown Terre Haute (rate 
each item according to priority of need) 

Elimination of vacant upper story space 

Separate pedestrian and automobile circulation 

Additional parking spaces 

Appearance of buildings 

Connection with Teachers College Campus 

Appearance of streets, sidewalks, street furniture 

Legal control of signs 

Others (speedy) e-o e s гг Ба а m a 


ШИ 


8. Future Intentions (check one) 
1. Remain in present location 
2. Expand in present location 
3. Move elsewhere in Downtown Area 
4, Move out of Downtown Area 
5, Remain in present location and 
open additional outlet elsewhere 


9. Comments: 


- سس 


Signature not Mandatory 


4. 


-—- ^ datio нарса gusupen 21, пошел, GG 
SURVEY OF THE FUTURE OF DOWNTOWN ERRE HAUTE ` 


by the Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce 


Please answer the questions listed below, 


Items requiring major attention in Downtown Terre Haute 
(rate each item according to priority of need) 


Elimination of vacant upper story space 
Separate pedestrian and automobile circulation 
Additional parking spaces 

Appeerance of buildings 

Connection with Teachers College Campus 
Appearance of streets, sidewalks, street furniture 
Legal control of signs 

Others (specify) s.e ww e < perei а mM IN 


How сап the City best stimulate the improvement of Downtown 
Terre Haute? 


When making improvements to the property, what functions or 
portion of the improvement costs should be assumed by the 
tenant? 
——-————ү—_——————————————-———— 
nr r == =н =-=+ ыннаны —————————— 
—————————————є————————————————— 


Do you consider Downtown Terre Haute worthy of major public 
and private investment? 


Check one yes no 


What do you consider as the most immediate opportunities for 
the improvement of Downtown Terre Haute? 


Signature not mandatory 


THE TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE‏ اک 
"руу Lierary THE TERRE HAUTE STAR‏ 


ILLINOIS INDIANA 
Heart.of the Wabash Valley 


TERRE HAUTE 


THE CENTER OF THE BI-STATE 


RETAIL MARKET 
Р”. 


MAJOR RETAIL CENTER 


As the major retail center of the Wabash 
Valley, Terre Haute retail sales reached an all- 
time high of $247,159,000° SRDS figures show 
that Terre Haute has had a 65.16% retail sales 
growth increase since 1960. 


OVER 


FASTEST GROWING RETAIL MARKET ДӨЛ 
IN INDIANA AND ILLINOIS PEOPLE 


9-County Area With 
Over и Million People! 


The Terre Haute Trading Area is com- 
posed of nine counties—Vigo, Clay, Sul- 
livan, Vermillion, Greene and Parke in 
Indiana, and Edgar, Clark and Craw- 
ford in Illinois. It is home to over a \ 
of a million people. Terre Haute has its 
downtown shopping and business dis- 
trict, as well as, five large suburban 
shopping centers. As the trading center 
of this lucrative market, retail sales in 
Terre Haute reached $247,159,000 ог 
over 50% of the $484,893,000 total 
retail sales of this entire 9 county market. 


This productive market has an average 
EBI per household of $7,035. 


It is a market established as a depend- 
able proving ground for tests of any 
kind—new products, new packages, new 
advertising, etc. А medium size city with 
its surrounding trade area large enough 
1o get reliable results, yet small enough 
to keep costs down. A well-balanced 
market, whose self-contained economy 
of stable, diversified industries is set in 
the midst of the rich Indiana-Illinois farm 
belt. 


The Rich 9 
Terre Haute Г! 


This rich Indiana - Illinois market, p: 
264,545, is relatively isolated geoc 


wise from the influence of larger m 


VERMILLION CO. 


NEWPORT 


PARKE CO. 


EDGAR со. 41.9% DAILY 


41.6% SUNDAY 


11,1% DAILY 
16.9% SUNDAY 


ROCKVILLE 


47.1% DAILY 
42% SUNDAY 


О 
РАВ15 


100.9% DAILY 
77.6% SUNDAY 


ILLINOIS 


BRAZIL 


52.9% DAILY 
34.6% SUNDAY 


44.8% DAILY 
48.9% SUNDAY 
О 


MARTINSVILLE 


VIGO CO. 


50.4% DAILY 
CLARK СО. « 57.1% SUNDAY 
ш 
> 
9.0% DAILY x INDIANA 17.8% DAILY 
10.6%. SUNDAY (fz 15.4% SUNDAY 
е; о 
4 
25 SULLIVAN з LINTON 
4. 
ROBINSON 7 ЕСО 
SULLIVAN CO. GREEN . 


CRAWFORD CO. 


. County 
'ading Area 


opulation 


rraphically and media- 


etropolitan daily newspapers. 


9 COUNTY MARKET FACTS 


AREA CIRCULATION 


Е or os 20,155 
qwe TRIBUNE в. 24,435 
Terre SUNDAY 

Неме TRIBUNE-STAR .......... 37,086 


COMBINED DAILY 
COVERAGE 


79.7% 
SUNDAY COVERAGE 
66.4% 


9.COUNTY AREA | TERRE HAUTE | TERRE HAUTE 
CLASSIFICATIONS - TOTALS TOTAL of 9-COUNTY uM 
Population 264,500 72,000 1 = 
Households E 87,800 24,600 | ig 
Net EBI* (Total Dollars) 646,712,000 E 1 90,328,000 - | v 
= №: = Пе d 

Food Store Sales | 91,942,000 38,703,000 42 % 
Eating and Drinking Sales ipa 30,175,000 | 13,874,000 45.9% 
Automotive Sales | | | 86,742,000 39,042,000 - | 45 % 
Gasoline Service Station Sales IS 36,967,000 11,863,000 32. % 
- энэ : | А ae B dud 
Drug Store Sales 15,449,000 8,416,000 54.49, 
7 4 . АГ 

pparel Store Sales | 15,459,000 | 8,021,000 51.8% 
General Merchandise Sales 116,481,000 - | 98,521,000 84.5% 
Lumber, Bldg. Material, Hdwe. Sales | 38,253,000 7,035,000 18.3% 

- ا 

Furniture, Household and App. Stores 16,502,000 9,589,000 58.1% 
TOTAL ЁС | | р "An. L 50.5 

'OTAL RETAIL SALES | 484,893,000 | 247,159,000 50.9% 

*EBI is spendable income after taxes | i 

SOURCE: 1967 Sales Management (Survey of Buying Power) 
4- 
COUNTY METRO MERCHANDISING 


The Terre Haute Tribune-Star extends 
effective merchandising to National 
and Regional General Advertisers. 

e Mailings to the Trade. 

e Personal Contacts 

e Spot Distribution Checks 

e Market Data Information 

e Route Lists and Maps 


Contact: 


Frederick Е. Kraly 
National Advertising 
Manager 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF TERRE HAUTE 


The future progress of Terre Haute is assured. Various classifications of leadership, in cooper- 
ation with the Chamber of Commerce, are most active. In this highly diversified industrial area 
manufacturers continue to expand plant facilities and add more and more employees. 

In its 1967 Census of Business report, the Federal Bureau of Census will list the Terre Haute 
Metropolitan Area as a major retail center! 

What other city of comparable size is able to boast of two excellent colleges and a university 
who annually contribute over $36,000,000 to the city’s economy? 

There is little doubt as to why Terre Haute is called the “Action City of the Midwest.” 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


The J. 1, CASE COMPANY is now т full production. GENERAL TELEPHONE. COMPANY's 
multi- ST ‘dollar expansion for its direct-dial facilities will soon be completed. STRAN STEEL 
continues to grow, expanding facilities, increasing employment. HERCULES, INC., new poly- 
propylene plant will be ready for production in the Fall of 1968. Scheduled to begin operation 
in May of 1968 is the $41.5 million addition to PUBLIC SERVICE INDIANA's Wabash River 
generating station. This will add 350,000 kilowatts to the plants present output. All signs 
point to great increases in employment and payrolls in 1968. 


COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 


TOPPS DISCOUNT DEPARTMENT STORE opened for business in December, 1967. 
BIEDERMAN NATIONAL STORES, INC. — 44,000 sq. ft. will open in the Spring of 1968. MONT- 
GOMERY WARD 8. COMPANY will move into their new 100,000 sq. ft. retail outlet in the Spring 
of 1968. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY's new outlet at HONEY CREEK SQUARE Shopping Center 
will occupy 120,000 sq. ft, and will open in the Fall of 1968. This new shopping center 
will be one of the largest and most elaborate operations in the State. 

These and many other commercial developments all indicate a city on the move. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


In 1962 INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY had an enrollment of 5,941, in 1967 - 11,624, and 
in 1972 enrollment is expected to reach 16,000, which accounts for the $14 million in construc- 
tion of classrooms and housing in 1967. Another $7 million has already been earmarked in 
1968. 

1969 will see the completion of the new 5212 million Science-Home Economics Building 
on the ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS campus. Construction of two new high schools at a combined 
cost of $14% million is scheduled to begin т 1968. 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME & CASH INCOME 
BREAKDOWN OF HOUSEHOLDS 


EFFECTIVE BUYING 


INCOME PERCENT OF HOUSEHOLDS BY INCOME GROUPS 5 . . 
Number of Мер Per $—— $2500 $4000 $7000 $10,000 Total Daily Circulation 
AREA Households — Dollars House- 2499 3999 6999 9999 and Over 
(Thousands) (000) hold 54,093 


Vigo County 34.4 280,570 
City of Terre Haute 24.6 190,328 7,737 


COUNTIES IN THE AREA 


Sunday Circulation 
45,330 


Clay, Indiana 77 55623 7,146 26.0 17.1 29.0 1225 15.4 
Greene, Indiana 9.0 56,695 6,299 32.3 19.5 26.7 10.1 11.4 
Parke, Indiana 4.8 35.163 7,326 30.1 18.1 24.0 10.9 16.9 


Sullivan, Indiana 6.9 45,160 6,545 27.7 20.7 27.0 11.1 13.5 
Vermillion, Indiana 5.5 38,360 6,975 24.6 18.4 30.1 13.0 13.9 
Clark, Illinois 5.3 35,327 6,665 32.0 18.4 25.8 11.0 12.8 
Crawford, Illinois 6.9 51,656 7,710 24.8 15.7 24.4 16.0 19.1 
Edgar, Illinois 7.5 48,758 6,501 31.3 19.4 27.2 9.9 12.2 


87.8 646,712 $7035* 


SOURCE: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, June 10, 1967 
* Average 
Primary 9-County Coverage By:— 


The TERRE HAUTE TRIBUNE 
and 
The TERRE HAUTE STAR 


Represented by Inland Newspaper Representatives 
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Community йг SHO Же 


of Graphic Arts 
Services: 


ө Artwork and Design 
ө Typography 
(“We're Just Your ТҮРЕ”) 
ө Reproduction Photography 
ө Photoengraving 
ө Rubber Stamps 


P.O. BOX #445 / 648 WALNUT STREET 
TERRE HAUTE, IN 47808-0445 


Phone 12) 232-1 
Vigo Count ty Publi ic Librar ry 


Our Heritage... 


... ОЕ service to the printing industry and the general public 
includes all phases of graphics needed to mechanically process 
a concept for the end result—printing. Our services include: 


Our two skilled staff artists are well-equipped to serve your 

art related needs. They can develop a roughed-out sketch 

into finished, camera-ready, color flip separated artwork. Our 
artists can work from your supplied idea, or they can develop 
original concepts from which you may choose. To serve your 
diverse needs we offer pencil sketching, pen and ink renderings, 
calligraphy, paste-up and color flip separations. 


Among our most popular art services are company logo designs 
and distinctive one-of-a-kind letterheads. 


Typography 

First begun as an in-plant operation to supply our internal type 
needs, the typesetting department has expanded into a growing 
regional type service serving a wide variety of customers' needs. 
It is the fastest growing division of the company's business. 


All type is modern phototype, eliminating old-fashioned hot 
metal or wood. All text and small headline type is set on modern, 
high-speed, computerized machines that incorporate a wide 
range of positioning and correcting capabilities. Large 

headline type is set on hand operated phototype equipment 
enabling perfect letter spacing control. 


Offering fast service, quality type, and a large, continually 
expanding typeface library, we believe... 


... We're Just Your TYPE." 


Reproduction Photography 


Our Camera Department is ably managed/operated by 

veteran cameraman Jerry Herron, who boasts 29 years on the à 
job. Operating a Brown/Admiral 30” process camera, Jerry 

provides the following services: 


€ PMT process 

€ Negatives and film positives 
© Veloxes 

€ Color keys 

€ Line shots 

@ Photo halftones 

Ф Photostats 


While our camera services are primarily print industry 
oriented, the general public frequently makes use of our 
services to reproduce valuable drawings, photographs, and 
documents. 


Photoengraving 


Plate making is the oldest part of our business and still one of the 
most important. Our high-quality zinc letterpress plates are 
produced by the “‘powderless etched process.” This process 
uses special acid etching machines to quickly and cleanly 
produce a high resolution image for the best possible printed 
page. 


Among the many applications for our plates are the following: 


€ Wood block mounted or unmounted for letterpress 
printing; 

@ Mounted on lead blocks for use in embossing and hot 
stamping machines; 

@ Used as molds to make “Нехо” rubber plates for the poly- 
bag industry and others; 

€ Mounted and lacquered to be hung as plaques. 


Many printers still prefer letterpress for many applications. We 
make the finest plates to serve this industry. 


Pre-Inked 
Rubber Stamps 


Terre Haute Engraving has been marketing these unique rubber 
stamps for about ten years. We call them, "7HE BEST DAMP 
STAMPS ON EARTH." 


Unlike old-fashioned rubber stamps, no messy inking pad is 
needed; the ink is self-contained in the stamp cartridge itself. 
Thousands of clear impressions are possible before re-inking is 
required (small bottles of ink may be purchased as needed). 
Available ink colors include red, green, blue, black, and purple. 
We offer a wide variety of handle sizes and shapes to suit your 
needs. Utilizing the in-house services of our type and art depart- 
ments, it is possible to produce almost any design requested. 

It is even possible to make up 2-color stamps. 


Stamp prices are based on size and shape. 


About Our Staff 


Our company staff combines a total of 209 years of graphic arts 
expertise. | am proud of their professional competence and 
wish to briefly introduce each of them. 


Kenneth Williams, president 


Art Department 
Phil Powell / Jerry Doolittle 


Typography 
David McConkey 


Camera/ Stripping Area 
Charles Lowry / Jerry Herron / Tom Clayton / 
Lewis Wisbey / Kenny Harding 


Engraving 
Jack Webster 


Secretary 
Jean Lowry 
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Community Affairs Fite à 


| Vus боло) ruo WEY 
AGREEMENT 


— between — 


Wabash Fibre Box Company 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
for its 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA & 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS DIVISIONS 


- and — 
Local Union 1041 Local Union 1216 
Terre Haute, Indiana Chicago, Illinois 


— of the — 


UNITED PAPERMAKERS AND 
PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA, 


песе 
ро NOLSIBSULATE 


ЈОМЕ 1, 1957 
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AGREEMENT 


— between — 


Wabash Fibre Box Company 
Terre Haute Division 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 

— and — 
LOCAL UNION 1041 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
— of the — 
UNITED PAPERMAKERS AND 
PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
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Typed from printout of story: Terre Haute Tribune pg. 14 col. 1 
Tuesday, March 30, 1920 


LITTLE RED WAGONS KEEP CONCERN BUSY 
Wabash Mfg. Col's Whole Efforts Directed to Turning Out 


i А | ОМ 
Children's Wagons and Sleds. ЧТ PUBLIG 1Ц ЛА 


Ву Herman A. Collins үү) (NDIANA 


тала HAUTE 
Have you ever stopped to think when you saw some little shaver "paddling 
his own canoe," in the form of a small wagon with red wheels and 
yellow varnished body, down the sidewalk, where that four-wheeled 
bundle of joy was made? 

Well, whether you have or not, the chances are that that wagon, 
or one just like it, was made right here in Terre Haute, and, furthermore, 
there is one like it turned out in this city every two minutes of 
every working day in the year. A total of 300 per day, or 90,000 
in the course of а year, complete, packed and shipped to Santa Clause 
patrons all over the United States. 

The Wabash Manufacturing company, located at Nineteenth and Buckeye 
Streets, is the company which puts Terre Haute on the map, so far 85 
this item is concerned. Besides wagons, juvenile sleds are also 
manufactured, about 15,000 of them last year, with an expected output 


of 50,000 for 1920, if the present plans of the company mature. 

These two items constitute the sole product of the company named 
and have since the company was first established here about nine 
years ago. 

The products of the Wabash Manufacturing company are manufactured 
complete from the raw material, approximately, 1,000,000 feet of umber 
per year--being used in this work. Spokes and rims for the wheels 
bodies, tongues, and all other wooden parts are sawed at the factory 
from the stock which is kept continually on hand in the yards of th 
factory. The steel tires for the wheels are cut from long strips, 
bent to the proper shape and welded together by means of an acetaline 
welding &pparatus. The rims for the wheels are shaped under steam 
heating and placed in moulding presses after which they refain their 
proper Shape. 

All metal parts after being dipped are pàaced in the bake 
ovens, where the temperature ranges from 200 to 300 degrees. They 
are left here for а period of from three to four hours, which leavea 
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2 Little Red Wagons 
Keep Concern Busy 


a hard glossy finish. 

Most of the woodwork paintingis done by means of the spray, but 
a small portion is put on by dipping, as is all of the varnish 
work. 

The wagons and sleds when they leave the factory are packed 
in shipping cases in a knock-down condition with a full set of 
instructions for pitting together. 

One of the ргйпсїра1 features of the wagons made by the Wabash 
Manufacturing company is the wheel, which holds a self-contained 
bearing. With most wagons of this style, it is necessary to put 
the bearüng in after the wheel is put on the wagon, but with the 
wagon manufactured locally, the wheel is complete, bearings and 
all. 

The company at the present time is installing a complete line 
of new up-to-date machinery, as fast as it is possible to do so 
without shutting down the shop, and when this completed, it is 
expected that the output of the factory will be greatly increased. 

The company is uder the management of В. В. Pullam , who came 
to the city the first of the year from the home office of the 
parent factory, the Buffalo Sled company, at Tonawanda NY , where 
he has been in the business for many years. Mr. Pullam is thor- 
oughly conversant with the making of all parts and in the past 
has met with excellent success in his management. 

The local factory is owned and controlled by New York capital, 
whith besides the Buffalo Sled company, mentioned above, also owns 
a factory about the size of the one in Terre Haute, at Preston, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The local company employs about 100 people, and has an 
annual pay roll of approximately $8,000. 


typed by rg 
on 1/13/81. 
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Vigo County Commissioners filed а law- 
suit Friday in Indianapolis against officers of 
The Environmental Rights Coalition, claim- 
ing the group has sought to “maliciously” 
prevent BASF Corp. from building a paint 
plant and hazardous-waste facility in Vigo 
County. 

Meanwhile, a TERC spokesman today 
derided the lawsuit as a “SLAPP,” intervener 
slang meaning a "strategic lawsuit against 
public participation." 

TERC filed an April lawsuit against the 
federal government sale of nearly 1,500 acres 
to Vigo County in 1986 and 1988, parcels 
now known as the Vigo County Industrial 
Park. 

TERC's lawsuit claims that a required 
environmental impact statement was not con- 
ducted, and the group wants ownership to 
revert to the government. 

Today, Vigo County Commissioner Jim 
Adams said Vigo officials have “put up with 
this outfit (ТЕКС) long enough," and filed 
the lawsuit hoping to expedite resolution of 


Vigo sues 


es 3 


the legal wrangling. 

Both BASF and supporters — including 
business, government and industry spokes- 
men — claim that Vigo residents over- 
whelmingly support BASF. 

Meanwhile, detractors of the corporation 
claim BASF's polls of residents have been 
worded unfairly to indicate more support 
than actually exists. 

BASF wants about 300 acres of the in- 
dustrial park for a $100 million automotive 
paint plant and hazardous-waste incinerator 
and landfill. 

BASF announced last week that delays 
have caused "grave concems" that the com- 
pany may not meet existing contracts to 
supply paint in 1992. 

A company spokesman added that if 
legal matters are not settled by September, 
the company may look elsewhere to build its 
plant. 

Adams said he believes the deadline will 
be met and BASF will build in the Wabash 
Valley. 

TERC respondéahi in a press release is- 
sued today, which read: © | 
n Миг County) Officials have put 


‘oes of BASF 


all their marbles in one basket with BASF, 
for less than 300 local jobs. (The officials) 
should have spent the last two years enticing 
good corporate citizens with sound environ- 
mental records who would have provided 
hundreds of additional jobs,” the release said. 
It continued that commissioners’ 
counterclaim is “ап abuse of a legal process 
designed solely to intimidate us and cover 
their tracks before the next election.” 
Elaborating on the release, TERC Vice 
President Harold Cox said it appears Vigo 
commissioners want to shift responsibility 
onto TERC, instead of admitting they have 


“bungled” efforts to attract responsible cor- 


porations. 

He also characterized the lawsuit as a 
SLAPP, an increasingly controversial chain 
of events in which corporations sue and 
countersue groups that challenge corporate 
maneuvers, 

In a related matter, Cox confirmed that 
two TERC officers, Bill Bonar and Karen 
Lamb, have resigned. Cox declined comment 
on the resignations, but said they came prior 
to Vigo commissioners lawsuit and sug- 
gested they came over unrelated issues. 


